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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME IV. 


Burns, in 1791, had reached the zenith of his powers. The 
date of Tam O’Shanter marks it. Dr. Waddell, of this period, 
most eloquently says: ‘‘His climax of ascension was over the 
Nith at Ellisland, with his countenance westward.* Such 
unprecedented elevation might no doubt have been prolonged, 
but his approaching removal to Dumfries as an officer of excise 
determined it. . . . That he still struggled with uncertain 
balance to retain it, is true; but adverse influences, both 
natural and social, were already beginning to drag him down; 
and occasional dallyings with the foreign English Muse, with 
exaggerated compliments to inferior rivals on the Mount 
of Song, whose topmost level never reached his feet, seem to 
indicate the approaching danger. To Dumfries, however, with 
darkening or illusive prospects, and dubious patronage; with 
multitudinous temptations and uncertain foot ; with sycophants, 
and spies, and tale-bearers to government and to posterity, 
before him, he must go. The establishment at Ellisland is 
dissolved; the disposal of stock and of all superfluous gear 
follows; the removal is accomplished. Farewell, Ellisland~ 
romantic, ill-cultivated, abortive farm!” 

It was at Martinmas (November) 1791 that he removed from 
Ellisland to Dumfries, and, in September the following year, 
began his correspondence with George Thomson, from which 
sprang the finest collection of Songs ever penned by a single 
mortal. 

The period covered in this volume is from October 1790 
till April 1794; age 32 to 36. G. G. 


* Meaning his mind’s eye fixed on Alloway Kirk. ) 
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‘‘Rair play, he car’d na deils a boddle.” 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


TAM OQ’ SHANTER : 


A TALS. 


“ Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke.” 
GAWIN DOUGLAS, 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.) 


WHEN chapman billies leave the street, **rchant 
And drouthy neibors, neibors meet ; thirsty 
As market days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate; set out homeward 
While we sit bowsing at the zappy, ale 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, s/afs, and styles, gaps 
That lie between us and our hame, 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam 0’ SHANTER, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 
(Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonie lasses). 


IV. rs 
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O Tam ! had’st thou but been sae wise, 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! worthless} 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, fellow 
A bletherin, blusterin, drunken dlellum ; windbag 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 
That ilka melder wi? the Miller, grist 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller;__ 
That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on 
The Smith and thee gat roarin fou on ; 
That at the L—d’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’? Kirkton * Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied, that, late or soon, 
Thou wad be found, deep drown’d in Doon, 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mzrk, dark 
By Alloway’s auld, haunted kirk. 


Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet, makes weep 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 


But to our tale:—Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 


Fast by an zugle, bleezing finely, fire-side 
Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; *othins} 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, shobweiias 


His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a very brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter: 
And ay the ale was growing better : 

The Landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi’ favors secret, sweet and precious: 


* Any little village where a parish church is erected is called “the Kirkton.” 
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The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The Landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 

The storm without might vazy and rustle, roar 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E’en drown’d himsel amang the zappy. ale 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, | 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever; 
' Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the Rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether Time nor Tide, 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride— must 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane, 
That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he took the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a child might understand, 

The deil had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray meare Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 
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Tam skelpit on thro’ dvb and mire, hurried pools 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 

Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet, sometimes 
Whiles crooning o’ er an auld Scots sonnet, humming 
Whiles glow ving round wi’ prudent cares, gazing 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists and houlets nightly cry. owls. 


By this time he was cross the ford, 
Where in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 
And past the Jerks and mezkle stane, birches big 
Where drunken Charlie brak ’s neck-bane ; 


And thro’ the whzuzs, and by the cairn, furze 
Where hunters fand the murder’d bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, above 


Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods, 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods, 

The lightnings flash frae pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll, 

When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a breeze, 

Thro’ z/ka bore the beams were glancing, — every 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi teppenny, we fear nae evil; twopenny ale 
Wi usquabae, well face the devil ! whisky 
The swazs sae ream’d in Tammie’s zoddle, Pec 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a doddle, joi 
But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d, 
She ventur’d forward on the light ; 
And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! strange 
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Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillon, dvent new frae France, brand 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 


A winnock-bunker in the east, window-recess 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast ; 
A towzte tyke, black, grim, and large, shaggy 


To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw’d the pipes and gav¢ them skirl, made 
Till roof and rafters a’ did divl—  —_—svibrate 
Coffins stood round, like open presses, 

That shaw’d the Dead in their last dresses ;' 
And (by some devilish cantrazp sleight) magic 
Each in its cauld hand held a light,? 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-azrus ,; irons 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d dazrus,; babes 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; —~_smouth 
Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted : 

Five scymitars, wi’? murder crusted ;° 

A garter, which a babe had strangled: 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his ain son of life bereft, 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 

Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 


As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d, and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 
The Piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew, 
They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they 
cleektt, linked 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit,* 


* Till each old woman perspired and smoked.—J. H. 
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And coost her duddtes on the wark, cast clothing 
And linket at it in her sark ! 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 


Their sarks, instead 0’ creeshie flannen, greasy 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen !—* 
Thir breeks 0’ mine, my only pair, These 


That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies, 


For ae dlink 0’ the bonie burdies ! glimpse 
But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodiet hags wad sean a foal, wean 


Louping an’ flinging on a crummock, leaping staff 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 


But Tam kent what was what /u drazwlte ; fui wet 
There was ae winsome wench and waulie, 1oveable 
That night enlisted in the core, 

Lang after kenn’d on Carrick shore ; 

(For mony a beast to dead she shot, 

And perish’d mony a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and dear, barley 
And held the country-side in fear) ; 

Her cutty sark, 0’ Paisley harn, short flax 
That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 


It was her best, and she was vauntte. proud 
Ah! little kent thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, _ bought 


Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches ! 


* The manufacturer’s term for very fine linen, woven in a reed of 1700 divi- 
sions. 

+ The rigwoodie was the band (originally of plaited withes) that passed over a 
horse’s back, yoking it to a cart. The witches were as dry and tough as this.— 
j. H. 
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But here my Muse her wing maun cow’r, 
Sic flights are far beyond her power ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and strang), 
And how Tam stood, like ane bewitch’d, 
And thought his very een enrich’d ; 
Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main: hitched 
Till first ae caper, syze anither, one then 
Tam ¢zzt his reason a’ thegither, : lost 
And roars out, ‘‘ Weel done, Cutty-sark !”? 
And in an instant all was dark: 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry /yke, fuss 
When plundering herds assail their dyke, nest 
As open pussze’s mortal foes, hares 


When, pop! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When ‘‘Catch the thief!’ resounds aloud ; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi? mony an e/dritch skriech and hollow. unearthly 


Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thow’ll get thy fairin! 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin ! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy coming ! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman ! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane o’ the brig ; * 

There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross. 


*It is a well-known fact that witches, or any evil. spirits, have no power to 
follow a poor wight any farther than the middle of the next running stream. 
It may be proper likewise to mention to the benighted traveler, that when he 
falls in with dogles, whatever danger may be in going forward, there is much 
more hazard in turning back.—R. B. 
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But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The fent a tail she had to shake! deuce 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’? furious ef¢tle ; attempt 
But little wzst she Maggie’s mettle ! guessed 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 

But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, huzzy 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Each man, and mother’s son, take heed: 
Whene’er to Drink you are inclin’d, 

Or Cutty-sarks rin in your mind, 
Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear, 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s meare. 


[The first reference to this poem in the author’s printed cor- 
respondence, is found in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated Novem- 
ber 1790. . . . . “‘I was much flattered by your approbation 
of my Zam O’ Shanter.’’] 
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On collating the author’s text with a very fine photo-lithographic 
fac-simile of one of the manuscripts of this poem published by 
Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, the following variations 
appear :— 

1The four grand lines commencing “Coffins stood round” appear 
in the MS. as a marginal substitute for this Common-place couplet 
deleted :— 


“‘ The torches climb around the wa’, 
Infernal fires, blue-bleezing a’.” 


2 Here is introduced the following couplet, also deleted :-— 


‘“ Seven gallows pins, three hangman’s whittles,. 
A. raw o’ weel-seal’d doctor’s bottles.” 


’Here are introduced the four lines contained in Grose’s printed 
copy, and omitted by the poet, at the request of Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
afterwards Lord Woodhouselee. 


‘‘ Three Lawyers’ tongues turn’d inside out, 
Wi’ lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout, 
Three Priests’ hearts, rotten, black as muck, 
Lay, stinking, vile, in every neuk.”’ 


Allan Cunningham says: ‘This is a West-country legend, em- 
bellished by genius. No other Poem in our language displays such 
variety of power, in the same number of lines. It was written as 
an inducement to Grose to admit Alloway-Kirk into his work on 
the Antiquities of Scotland; and written with such ecstacy, that the 
poet shed tears in the moments of composition. The walk in which 
it was conceived, on the braes of Ellisland, is held in remembrance 
in the vale, and pointed out to poetic inquirers; while the scene 
where the Poem is laid—the crumbling ruins—the place where the 
chapman perished in the snow—the tree on which the poor mother 
of Mungo ended her sorrows—the cairn where the murdered child 
was found by the hunters—and the old bridge over which Maggie 
bore her astonished master when all hell was in pursuit, are first- 
rate objects of inspection and enquiry in the ‘Land of Burns.’ ”’ 

Rev. Mr. Waddell, in an interesting note on this marvelous pro- 
duction of genius—by many esteemed the finest of all Burns’s pro- 
ductions—tells us that ‘‘it was written, or at least composed, at 
Ellistand, on a broomy ridge by the river-side, a much-frequented 
haunt of the Author’s, in one continuous fit of inspiration, during 
an autumnal day, in 1790. It is affirmed by Mr. McDiarmid (editor 
of Zhe Dumfries Courier) to have been actually committed to writing 
on the spot—‘on the top of a sod-dyke over the water’—and tread 
by the Poet immediately afterwards to his wife ‘in great triumph 
at the fireside.’ It is at least an ascertained fact (on Lockhart’s 
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authority) that he was discovered by his wife in an agony of 
laughter, reciting aloud certain lines of the poem which he had just 
conceived, the tears in the meantime rolling down his cheeks; and 
that she withdrew from the neighborhood for a moment, along 
with her children, that they might not interrupt his ecstacy. The 
lines referred to were those beginning 


‘Now Tam, O Tam! had they been queans.’ 


The poem itself, according to his brother Gilbert, was written in 
consequence of a friendly agreement with Captain Grose, who was 
then on a visit at Carse House (Friar’s Carse) in the neighborhood. 
The Captain, as the world knows, was a devout antiquary in diffi- 
culties, and at that time engaged in collecting materials for a work 
on Scottish Antiquities. He promised at the Carse, on Burns’s 
request to delineate Kirk-Alloway in his collection, if Burns him- 
self would supply a witch or ghost-story in connection with the 
subject. ‘Tam O’ Shanter’ was conceived in consequence, at first 
in prose, but afterwards in verse, and appeared for the first time in 
Grose’s Work, April, 1791. Grose, we learn on the authority of Mr. 
Douglas, supplied Burns with a dozen proof-sheets of the printed 
poems, and thereby saved him the labor of making — 4 
copies for his friends. 

The character who figured as the prototype of Tam is thus 
sketched by Robert Chambers: “The original of Tam O’ Shanter 
was an individual named Douglas Graham, a Carrick farmer. 
Shanter is a farm on the Carrick shore which Graham long pos- 
sessed. The man was in sober, or rather drunken truth, the 
‘bletherin’, blusterin’ blellum’ that the poet has described; and his 
wife was as veritably a lady who discouraged drinking in her hus- 
band. Burns, when a boy, spent some time at Kirkoswald, in the 
house of a maternal uncle, who at once practiced the craft of a 
miller and sold home-brewed ale. To this house Graham and his 
brother-in-law, the farmer of Duquhat (which lies between Kirkos- 
wald and Shanter) used to resort; and finding in Burns some quali- 
ties, which, boy as he was, recommended him to their attention, 
they made him everything but their drinking companion. Some- 
times the two topers, tired of ale, which they said was rather 
cold for the stomach, would adjourn to Duquhat, and correct their 
native liquor with good brandy, which at that time was supplied 
by smugglers to every house in Carrick at a price merely nom- 
inal. . . . After perhaps spending half a night at Duquhat, the 
farmer of that place, with Burns, would accompany Graham to 
Shanter ; but as the idea of the ‘sulky, sullen dame’ rose in their 
minds, a debate would arise as to the propriety of venturing 
into the house. . . . Such were the opportunities afforded to the 
poet of observing the life of the Carrick farmers of those days. 
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It is not easy for the actual writer of a fiction to point out 
the skeleton ideas and incidents, the shadowy fragments of original 
and real life, which he has used in composing his work, and 
any task of this kind must, of course, be still more difficult to 
another party, writing at the distance of a generation. Among 
the facts, however, which must have gone to the composition of 
‘Tam O’ Shanter,’ there is one, never yet noticed, which probably 
suggested the tail-piece with which the diabolic panorama is con- 
cluded. Douglas Graham had, it seems, a good gray mare, which 
was very much identified with his own appearance. One day, 
being in Ayr, he tied the animal to a ring at the door of a public- 
house, where he tarried so long that the boys, in the meantime, 
plucked away the whole of his mare’s tail for the purpose of 
making fishing-lines. It was not till next morning, when he 
awoke from a protracted bouse, that the circumstance was dis- 
covered by his son, who came in, crying that the mare had lost 
her tail. Graham, when he comprehended the amount of the dis- 
aster, was, it seems, so much bewildered as to its cause, that he 
could only attribute it to the agency of witches. There can be 
no doubt, we think, that this affair working in Burns’s recollec- 
tion, was seized upon as the catastrophe to the story, of which 
the main part, it is well-known, was a fire-side legend, respecting 
a person of unknown name and character.” 

‘‘Kirkoswald people insist,’? says Douglas, ‘‘that not only 
‘Tam’ and his wife ‘Kate’ and ‘Cutty-sark’ had their prototypes 
in persons who lived and died in the neighborhood, but that Souter 


Johnnie also belonged to their country-side.”’ The following in- 
scription on a tablet in Kirkoswald churchyard marks the last 
resting-place of ‘‘the veritable Tam.’’ ‘‘D. G.—H. M.—Erected by 


Douglas Graham and Helen, his wife, in memory of their son, 
John Graham, who died December roth, 1785, aged 18 years. Also 
Helen McTaggart his spouse, who died 2nd December, 1798, aged 
56 years. Also Douglas Graham, who died February 14th, 1811, 
aged 72 years.’’ The grave of a John Davidson is also pointed out 
in Kirkoswald churchyard as that of ‘‘Souter Johnnie ;’’ but the 
tale leads rather to the conclusion that the ‘“‘Souter’’ was a resi- 
dent of Ayr. Waddell tells us, on the authority of Rev. Mr. 
Hogg, Kirkmahoe, that Kate Steen (the assumed prototype of 
*Cutty-sark’’) was ‘“‘an inoffensive but peculiar woman ; of diminu- 
tive stature and strange attire, of vagrant but industrious habits, 
who carried her ‘rock and spindle’ with her from house to house 
to spin, and was kindly, or at least civilly, received everywhere, 
from fear, perhaps, of her reputed supernatural gifts.” ‘‘ Kirkton 
Jean’? was a Jean Kennedy, who, in conjunction with her sister, 
kept a reputable public-house in Kirkoswald, which, on account of 
the sisters having some pretensions to birth, was known as ‘‘The 
Ladies’ House.’’ 
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Having thus made the reader in some degree acquainted with 
the originals, or supposed originals, of the principal actors in this 
wonderful drama (no one, so far as we are aware, has ventured 
to identify the landlord and landlady) we proceed next to give 
him some idea of the localities associated with it. The inn which 
was the supposed scene of the carousal, is, says Waddell, still 
pointed out in the High Street of Ayr. Robert Chambers’s de- 
scription of Kirk-Alloway and its surroundings, written so long 
ago as 1833, being still the clearest and most felicitous we have 
seen, we again lay him under contribution. ‘ Kirk Alloway, with 
its little enclosed burial-ground, stands beside the road from Ayr 
to Maybole, about two miles from the former town. The church 
has long been roofless, but the walls are pretty well preserved, 
and it still retains its bell at the east end. Upon the whole the 
spectator is struck with the idea that the witches must have had 
a rather narrow stage for the performance of their revels. The 
winnock-bunker in the east, where sat the awful musician of the 
party, is a conspicuous feature, being a small window divided by 
a thick mullion. Around the building are the vestiges of other 
openings, at any of which the hero of the tale may be supposed 
to have looked in on the awful scene. Within the last few years, 
the old oaken rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but they have 
been entirely taken away to form, in various shapes, memorials of 
a place so remarkably signalized by genius. . . The old road from 
Ayr to this spot, by which Burns supposed his hero to have ap- 
proached Alloway Kirk, was considerably to the west of the present 
one. Upon a field about a quarter of a mile to the northwest of 
the kirk, is a single tree, the last remnant of a group which 


covered 
‘the cairn 
whare hunters found the murdered bairn ;’ 


and immediately beyond that object is 


‘the ford 
whare in the snaw the chapman smoored.’ 


(namely a ford over a small burn which soon after joins the 
Doon) being two places which Tam O’Shanter is described as 
having passed on his solitary way. The road then made a sweep 
towards the river, and passing a well which trickles down into 
the Doon, where formerly stood a thorn on which an individual, 
called in the poem ‘ Mungo’s mither,’ committed suicide, approached 
Alloway-Kirk upon the west. The churchyard contains several 
old monuments of a very humble description, marking the resting- 
places of undistinguished persons who formerly lived in the _ 
neighborhood. Among those persons rests William Burness, father 
of the poet, over whose grave the son had piously raised a 
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small stone, recording his name and the date of his death, together 
with the short poetical tribute to his memory which is copied in 
the works of the bard. But for this monument, long ago de- 
stroyed and carried away piecemeal, there is now substituted one 
of somewhat finer proportions. But the church-yard of Alloway 
has now become fashionable with the dead as well as the living. 
Its little area is absolutely crowded with modern monuments, re- 
ferring to persons many of whom have been brought from consid- 
erable distances to take their rest in this doubly consecrated 
ground.,”’ 

The following tributes from men themselves illustrious in litera- 
ture find their appropriate Lada here. 

“In the inimitable tale of ‘Tam O’Shanter,’’’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ Burns has left us sufficient evidence of his ability to com- 
bine the ludicrous with the awful and even the horrible. No poet, 
with the exception of Shakespeare, ever possessed the power of 
exciting the most varied and discordant emotions with such rapid 
transitions. His humorous description of Death (in the poem of 
Dr. Hornbook) borders on the terrific, and the witches’ dance in 
the Kirk of Alloway is at once ludicrous and horrible.”? Lockhart 
tells us that ‘“‘to the last Burns was of opinion that ‘Tam 
O’Shanter’ was the best of all of his productions; and although 
it does not always happen that the poet and the public come to 
the same conclusion on such points, I believe the decision in 
question has been all but unanimously approved of.’’—Wordsworth’s 
eloquent analysis of this piece is worthy of that poet’s fame. 
“Who but some impenetrable dunce, or narrow-minded Puritan in 
works of art, ever read without delight the picture which he has 
drawn of the convivial exultation of the rustic adventurer, ‘Tam 
O’Shanter?’ The poet fears not to tell the reader in the outset 
that his hero was a desperate and sottish drunkard, whose excesses 
were frequent as his opportunities. The reprobate sits down to 
his cups, while the storm is roaring, and heaven and earth are in 
confusion ;—the night is driven on by song and tumultuous noise 
—laughter and jest thicken as the beverage improves upon the 
palate—conjugal fidelity archly bends to the service of general be- 
nevolence —selfishness is not absent, but wearing the aspect of 
social cordiality—and while these elements of humanity are blended 
into one proud and happy composition of elated spirits, the anger 
of the tempest without doors only heightens and sets off the en- 
joyment within. I pity him who cannot perceive that in all this, 
though there was no moral purpose, there was a moral effect.” _ 

‘““When my father,’ writes Gilbert Burns, ‘‘feued his little prop- 
erty near Alloway Kirk, the wall of the churchyard had gone to 
ruin, and cattle had free liberty of pasture in it. My father, 
with two or three other neighbors, joined in an application to the 
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town council of Ayr, who were superiors of the adjoining land, 
for liberty to rebuild it, and raised by subscription a sum for en- 
closing this ancient cemetery with a wall; hence he came to 
consider it his burial-place, and we learned that reverence for it 
people generally have for the burial-place of their ancestors. The 
following letter, sent by Burns to Captain Grose, deals with the 
witch stories that clustered round Alloway Kirk. 

‘“‘Among the many witch stories I have heard relating to Alloway 
Kirk, I distinctly remember only two or three. 

“Upon a stormy night, amid whistling squalls of wind and bitter 
blasts of hail—in short, on such a night as the devil would choose 
to take the air in—a farmer, or a farmer’s servant, was plodding 
and plashing homeward with his plough-irons on his shoulder, 
having been getting some repairs on them at a neighboring 
smithy. His way lay by the Kirk of Alloway, and being rather 
on the anxious lookout in approaching a place so well known 
to be a favorite haunt of the devil, and the devil’s friends and 
emissaries, he was struck aghast by discovering, through the horrors 
of the storm and stormy night, a light, which, on his nearer ap- 
proach, plainly showed itself to proceed from the haunted edifice. 
Whether he had been fortified from above on his devout suppli- 
cation, as is customary with people when they suspect the im- 
mediate presence of Satan, or whether, according to another 
custom, he had got courageously drunk at the smithy, I will not 
pretend to determine; but so it was, that he ventured to go up 
' to—nay, into—the very Kirk. As luck would have it, his temerity 
came off unpunished. 

‘The members of the infernal junto were all out on some mid- 
night business or other, and he saw nothing but a kind of kettle 
or caldron, depending from the roof, over the fire, simmering 
some heads of unchristened children, limbs of executed malefac- 
tors, &c., for the business of the night. It was in for a penny, 
in for a pound, with the honest ploughman; so, without cere- 
mony, he unhooked the caldron from off the fire, and pouring 
out its damnable ingredients, inverted it on his head, and carried 
it fairly home, where it remained long in the family, a living 
evidence of the truth of the story.” 

-“ Another story, which I can prove to be equally authentic, was 
as follows :— 

‘“‘On a market-day, in the town of Ayr, a farmer from Carrick, 
and consequently whose way lay by the very gate of Alloway- 
Kirk-yard, in order to cross the river Doon at the old bridge, 
which is about two or three hundred yards farther on than the 
said gate, had been detained by his business, till by the time 
he reached Alloway it was the wizard hour, between night and 
morning. 
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“Though he was terrified with a blaze streaming from the 
Kirk, yet as it is a well known fact, that to turn back on these 
occasions is running by far the greatest risk of mischief, he pru- 
dently advanced on his road. When he had reached the gate 
of the Kirk-yard, he was surprised and entertained, through the 
ribs and arches of an old Gothic window, which still faces the, 
highway, to see a dance of witches merrily footing it round their 
old sooty blackguard master, who was keeping them all alive 
with the power of his bagpipe. The farmer, stopping his horse 
to observe them a little, could plainly descry the faces of many 
of his acquaintance and neighborhood. How the gentleman was 
dressed, tradition does not say, but that the ladies were all in 
their smocks; and one of them happening unluckily to have a 
smock which was considerably too short to answer all the purposes 
of that piece of dress, our farmer was so tickled that he invol- 
untarily burst out, with a loud laugh, ‘Weel looppen Maggy 
wi’ the short sark!’ and, recollecting himself, instantly spurred 
his horse to the top of his speed. I need not mention the uni- 
versally known fact, that no diabolical power can pursue you 
beyond the middle of a running stream. Lucky it was for the 
poor farmer that the river Doon was so near, for notwithstanding 
the speed of his horse, which was a good one, against he reached 
the middle of the arch of the bridge, and consequently the middle 
of the stream, the pursuing, vengeful hags were so close at his 
heels, that one of them actually sprang to seize him; but it was 
too late; nothing was on her side of the stream but the horse’s 
tail, which immediately gave way to her infernal grip, as if blasted 
by a stroke of lightning; but the farmer was beyond her reach. 
However, the unsightly, tailless condition of the vigorous steed 
was, to the last hours of the noble creature’s life, an awful warn- 
ing to the Carrick farmers not to stay too late in Ayr markets.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, in ‘‘Our Old Home,”’ writes of Alloway 
Kirk: ‘‘A few steps ascend from the roadside, through a gate, 
into the old graveyard, in the midst of which stands the kirk. 
The edifice is wholly roofless, but the side-walls and gable-ends 
are quite entire, though portions of them are evidently modern 
restorations. Never was there a plainer little church, or one with 
smaller architectural pretension; no New England meeting-house 
has more simplicity in its very self, though poetry and fun have 
clambered and clustered so wildly over Kirk Alloway that it is 
difficult to see it as it actually exists. By the by, I do not under- 
stand why Satan and an assembly of witches should hold their 
revels within a consecrated precinct; but the weird scene has so 
established itself in the world’s imaginative faith that it must be 
accepted as an authentic incident, in spite of rule and reason to 
the contrary. Possibly, some carnal minister, some priest of pious 
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aspect: and hidden infidelity, had dispelled the consecration of the 
holy edifice by his pretence of prayer, and thus made it the resort 
of unhappy ghosts and sorcerers and devils. The interior of the 
kirk, even now, is applied to quite as impertinent a purpose as 
when Satan and the witches used it as a dancing-hall; for it is 
divided in the midst by a wall of stone-masonry, and each com- 
partment has been converted into a family burial-place. The name 
on one of the monuments is Crawfurd; the other bore no inscrip- 
tion. It is impossible not to feel that these good people, whoever 
they may be, had no busiuess to thrust their prosaic bones into a 
spot that belongs to the world, and where their presence jars with 
the emotions, be they sad or gay, which the pilgrim brings thither. 
They shut us out from our own precincts, too,—from that inalienable 
possession which Burns bestowed in free gift upon mankind, by 
taking it from the actual earth and annexing it to the domain of 
imagination; and here these wretched squatters have lain down 
to their long sleep, after barring each of the two doorways of the 
kirk with an iron grate! May their rest be troubled, till they rise 
and let us in!’—G. G. 


ALLOWAY KIRK. 
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ON THE BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 


BORN IN PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF FAMILY 
DISTRESS. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.) 


SWEET flow’ret, pledge o’ meikle love, 
And ward o’ mony a prayer, | 

What heart o’ stane wad thou na moye, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair. 


November hzrples o’er the lea, limps 
Chill, on thy lovely form : 

And gane, alas! the shelt’ring tree, 
Should shield thee frae the storm. 


May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blast to blaw, 

Protect thee frae the driving show’r, 
The bitter frost and snaw. 


May He, the friend 0’ Woe and Want, 

Who heals life’s various stounds, pangs 
Protect and guard the mother plant, 

And heal her cruel wounds. 


But late she flourish’d, rooted fast, 
Fair on the summer morn, 

Now, feebly bends she, in the blast, 
Unshelter’d and forlorn. 


Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath’d by ruffian hand! 
And from thee many a parent stem 


Arise to deck our land! 
IV. B 
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[‘‘ November 15th, 1790, (Birth). At Loudon Castle, Mrs. Henry, 
widow of James Henry, Esq. of Bernadean, of a son.” Such is the 
announcement which led to the composition of these pathetic 
stanzas. We copy it from the pages of the Scots Magazine; but 
Mrs. Dunlop had intimated the circumstance to Burns in a letter, 
on reading which, the author himself says :—‘‘I literally jumped 
with joy. I seized my gilt-headed Wangee rod, an instrument 
indispensably necessary, in my left hand, in the moment of inspira- 
tion and rapture; and stride, stride, quick and quicker, out skipped 
I among the broomy banks of Nith to muse over my Joy by retail. 
To keep within the bounds of prose was impossible ..... the 
sweet little fellow! almost extempore, I poured out to him the fol- 
lowing verses.”’ 

Susan, one of Mrs. Dunlop’s daughters, had married a French 
gentleman named Henri (or Henry), of good birth and fortune, 
and the couple rented as a domicile, the castle of the Campbells 
at Loudon. On 22nd June 1790, the husband sank under the effects 
of a severe cold, leaving his wife pregnant. Such are the circum- 
stances referred to in the author’s heading of this poem. The 
‘family distress’? however did not end there: Mrs. Henri was 
induced to go to France, taking the child with her, to visit her 
late husband’s relatives. She sickened and died. The child was 
taken care of by the grandfather, and naan became proprietor 
of the family estates. ] 


ELEGY ON THE LATE MISS BURNET OF 
MONBODDO. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


LIFE ne’er exulted in so rich a prize, 

As Burnet, lovely from her native skies ; 

Nor envious death so triumph’d in a blow, 

As that which laid th’ accomplish’d Burnet low. 


Thy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget? 

In richest ore the brightest jewel set ! 

In thee, high Heaven above was truest shown, 

As by His noblest work the Godhead best is known. 


Olyjalelh on, weet. 
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In vain ye flaunt in summer’s pride, ye groves ; 
Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery shore, 

Ye woodland choir that chaunt your idle loves, 
Ye cease to charm; Eliza is no more. 


Ye heathy wastes, immix’d with reedy fens; 

Ye mossy streams, with sedge and rushes stor’d; 
Ye rugged cliffs, o’erhanging dreary glens, 

To you I fly—ye with my soul accord. © 


Princes, whose cumb’rous pride was all their worth, 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail, 

And thou, sweet Excellence! forsake our earth, 
And not a Muse with honest grief bewail? 


@ 


We saw thee shine in youth and beauty’s pride, 
And Virtue’s light, that beams beyond the spheres ; 
But, like the sun eclips’d at morning tide, 
Thou left us, darkling in a world of tears.* 


The parent’s heart that nestled fond in thee, 
That heart how sunk, a prey to grief and care; 
So deckt the woodbine sweet yon aged tree ; 
So, from it ravish’d, leaves it bleak and bare. 


[‘‘June 17th, 1790, At Braid Farm, in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh, Miss Burnet of Monboddo.”’—Scots Magazine Obituary. 
The estate of Monboddo is in Kincardineshire, and there the father 
of this lady was born in 1714. By his marriage in 1760, to Miss 
Farquharson, he had one son and two daughters. The early death 
of Mrs. Burnet soon made Lord Monboddo a widower, and the 
son did not survive his mother many years. His eldest daughter 
married Kirkpatrick Williamson, Esq., keeper of the Outer House 
Rolls. Elizabeth, the youngest daughter, who forms the subject 
of the foregoing Elegy, was much attached to her father, and 
continued to keep his house till she died. 

On returning to the deserted house in St. John Street, after the 
funeral, which took place from the summer lodging named in the 


*The poem originally closed here.—J. H. 
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obituary, Mr. Williamson, to save the stricken parent’s feelings, 
turned Miss Burnet’s portrait with the face to the wall. When 
Lord Monboddo observed the picture thus reversed, he said, ‘“‘ Right, 
Williamson, let us now turn to Herodotus.’? His devotion to 
ancient literature kept him from sinking under the bereavement, 
and he survived his daughter nine years, dying at the age of 
eighty-five. 

The earliest notice of the above tribute to the memory of Miss 
Burnet is contained in the poet’s letter to Alexander Cunningham, 
dated 23rd January 1791. He says, ‘‘I have, these several months, 
been hammering at an elegy on the amiable and accomplished 
Miss Burnet. I have got, and can get no further than the follow- 
ing fragment, on which, please give me your strictures.” The 
copy thus forwarded wanted the closing four lines—perhaps the 
finest stanza in the poem, which was added in a happy revising 
moment. A still earlier copy, now possessed by Henry Probasco, 
Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, wants not only the closing stanza, but the 
two introductory ones which are in the Cunningham copy. ] 


LAMENT OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.) 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea: 

Now Phecebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And glads the azure skies ; 

But nought can glad the weary wight 
That fast in durance lies. 


Now Javerocks wake the merry morn, larks 
Aloft on dewy wing ; 
The merle, in his noontide bow’r, 
Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis wild wi’? mony a note, thrush 
Sings drowsy day to rest: : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi’ care nor thrall opprest. 


see 
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Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae; 
The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the sae: sloe 
The meanest kind in fair Scotland 
May rove thae sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a’ Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison strang. 


I was the Queen o’ bonie France, 
Where happy I hae been ; 

Fw’ lightly rase I in the morn, 
As blythe lay down at e’en: 

And I’m the sov’reign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 

Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 
And never-ending care. 


But as for thee, thou false woman, 
My sister and my fae, 

Grim Vengeance yet shall whet a sword 
That thro’ thy soul shall gae: 

The weeping blood in woman’s breast 
Was never known to thee; 

Nor th’ balm that drops on wounds of woe 
Frae woman’s pitying e’e. 


My son! my son! may kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine ; 

And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 
That ne’er wad blink on mine! 

God keep thee frae thy mother’s faes, 
Or turn their hearts to thee: 

And where thou meet’st thy mother’s friend, 
Remember him for me! 
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OQ! soon, to me, may Summer suns 
Nae mair light up the morn! 
Nae mair to me the Autumn winds 
Wave o’er the yellow corn? 
And, in the narrow house of death, 
Let Winter round me rave; 
And the next flow’rs that deck the Spring, 
Bloom on my peaceful grave ! 


[Burns was justly proud of these verses, which were composed 
prior to the close of February 1791. He then enclosed them with 
some other pieces to Dr. Moore, and told him that he began this 
ballad while he was busy with the Percy Reliques. He sent it 
about the same time to Mrs. Graham of Fintry, remarking thus 
concerning it, ‘‘Whether it is that the story of our Mary Queen 
of Scots has a peculiar effect on the feelings of a poet, or whether 
I have in the enclosed ballad succeeded beyond my usual poetic 
success, I know not, but it has pleased me beyond any effort of my 
Muse for a good while past.’’] 

(On 25th April, 1791, the poet addressed a letter to Lady Winifred 
Maxwell Constable, thanking her for the present of a valuable snuff- 
box, bearing on its lid a portrait of the unfortunate Mary, and 
along with the letter sent her a copy of this poem. Allan Cunning- 
ham says the poem was written at the request of this lady. Dr. 
Waddell points out that the reader will find a very beautiful coun- 
terpart of this Lament in Beranger’s ‘‘ ddieux de Marie Stuart,” 
beginning :— 

‘Adieu, charmant pays de France, 
Que je dois tant cherir! 


Berceau de mon hereuse enfance, 
Adieu! te quitter est mouir !’’—J. H.) 


THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE 
COMES HAME. 


(Jounson’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


By yon Castle wa’, at the close of the day, 

I heard a man sing, tho’ his head it was grey; 
And as he was singing, the tears doon came,— 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
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The Church is in ruins, the State is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars, 

We dare na weel say’t, but we ken wha’s to blame,— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 

But now I greet round their green beds in the weep 
yer a i churchyard 

It brak the sweet heart o’ my faithfu’ auld dame,— 

There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


Now life is a burden that bows me down, 
Sin I ¢2z¢ my bazrus, and he tint his crown; sind 
: children 
But till my last moments my words are the 
same,— 


There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


[On 11th March 1791, the poet transcribed this song in a letter 
to his friend Alexander Cunningham of Edinburgh, as one of his 
recent compositions for Johnson’s work, and thus wrote :—‘If you 
like the air and the stanzas hit your fancy, you caunot imagine, 
my dear friend, how much you would oblige me, if by the charms 
of your delightful voice you would give my honest effusion to ‘the 
memory of joys that are past’ to the few friends whom you indulge 
in that pleasure.”’ 


SONG—OUT OVER THE FORTH. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1796.) 


Out over the Forth, I look to the north ; 
But what is the north and its Highlands to me? 
The south nor the east gze ease to my breast, give 
The far foreign land, or the wide rolling sea. 


But I look to the west when I gae to rest, go 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be; 
For far in the west lives he I /ve best, love 


The man that is dear to my babie and me. 
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[In the same letter to Alexander Cunningham, of 11th March 
1791, which contains, ‘‘There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes 
hame,’’ and ‘‘The Banks o’ Doon,’’ he transcribes the second 
stanza of this little song, at the conclusion of his epistle, thus :— 
‘‘Good night to you, and sound be your sleep, and delectable 
your dreams. Apropos, how do you like this thought in a ballad 
I have just now on the tapis? 


“IT look to the west when I gae to rest,”’ &c. 


The words are identical with those in Johnson, although both 
Currie and Cromek print ‘‘lad’’ for man, in the last line. The 
original MS. sent to Johnson, is in the British Museum. ] 


THE BANKS O’ DOON. 


FIRST VERSION. 
(DoucLAs, 1877.) 


‘“CRLLISLAND, 11th March 1791.—I have this evening sketched 
out a song which I have a good mind to send you. . . It is 
intended to be sung to a Strathspey reel of which I am very 
fond, called in Cumming’s Collection, ‘ Ballindalloch’s Reel,’ 
and in others, ‘Camdelmore.’ It takes three stanzas of four 
‘lines each, to go through the whole tune.’’—Zxcerpt from a 
letter to Alexander Cunningham. 


SWEET are the banks—the banks o’ Doon, 
The spreading flowers are fair, 
And everything is blythe and glad, 
But Tf am fiw 0’ care. 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my /ause Luve was true: false 
Thow’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, so 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, ~ oft have 
To see the woodbine twine ; 
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And zka bird sang o’ its Luve, every 
And sae did I o’ mine: 

W?v lightsome heart I fu’d a rose, pulled 
Upon its thorny tree ; 

But my fause Luver staw my rose, stole 


And left the thorn wi’ me: 
Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon a morn in June; 
And sae I flourished on the morn, | 
And sae was pu’d or noon! ere 


[The heroine of this affecting Song was Miss Peggy Kennedy, 
of Dalgarrock, a beautiful and accomplished young lady, and a 
telative of Gavin Hamilton, who fell a victim to the arts of 
McDowall of Logan, son of and heir to a rich Galloway landed 
proprietor. (See Young Peggy Blooms, p. 139, Vol. 1.) After giving 
birth to a child in 1794, the lady entered a process of Declarator 
of marriage and legitimacy in behalf of herself and child, but died 
not long after, the victim of anguished feeling. In 1798 the Court 
of Session pronounced a judgment ordering £3000 to be paid to 
the daughter, but refusing the Declarator of marriage. Many per- 
sons of taste prefer this version, in respect to its superior sim- 
plicity and directness, to the more elaborate and more popular 
‘“Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonie Doon.’’—J. H.] 


THE BANKS 0’ DOON. 


SECOND VERSION. 
(CROMEK’S RELIQUES, 1808.) 


[March 1791], ‘‘While here I sit, sad and solitary, by the 
side of a fire in a little country Inn, and drying my wet clothes, 
in pops a poor fellow of a soger, and tells me he is going to 
Ayr. By heavens! say I to myself, with a tide of good spirits 
which the magic of that sound—‘ Auld Toon o’ Ayr,’ conjured 
up, I will send my last song to Mr. Ballantine. Here it is.”’— 
Letter to John Ballantine, Esqg., Ayr. 


YE flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair? 
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How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fz’ 0’ ‘care! so full 
Thow’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my /ause Luve was true. false 
Thow’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine ; 


And z/ka bird sang o’ its Luve, every 
And sae did I o’ mine. 
[Wi’ lightsome heart I pxu’d a rose, pulled 


Upon a morn in June; 
How like that rose my oe morn, 
Sae darkly set ere noon !| 
Wy? lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon its thorny tree; 
But my fause Lover staw my rose, stole 
And left the thorn wi’ me. 


{The author wrote to Alexander Cunningham, immediately under 
his first sketch of this song. “If the foregoing piece be worth 
your strictures, let me have them. For my own part, a thing that 
I have just composed always appears through a double portion of 
that partial medium in which an author will ever view his own 
works. I believe Novelty generally has something in it that ine- 
briates the fancy, and not unfrequently dissipates and fumes away 
like other intoxications, and leaves the poor patient, as usual, with 
an aching heart. A striking instance of this might be adduced 
in the revolution of many a Hymeneal honeymoon.”’ 

Cromek has the following note to this song, in the justice of 
which we fully concur. ‘‘The reader will perceive that the measure 
of this copy of the ‘Banks o’ bonie Doon,’ differs from that which 
is already published. Burns was obliged to adapt his words to a 
particular air (different in measure from that they were composed | 
for), and in so doing he lost much of the simplicity and beauty 
which the song possesses in its original state.” 
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The reader will understand that the melody eventually selected 
for this song, and which has caused its melting cadences, along 
with Burns’s words, to be familiar in every land, was in the poet’s 
days, known as “The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight.” It appears 
as follows : 


Tung— The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight.”’ 
Slow and Tender 
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THE BANKS O’ DOON.* 


THIRD VERSION. 
(JoHNsoNn’s MuSsEUM, 1792.) 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary fu’ o’ care! 
Thow’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 


* Third version of this song. 
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Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And zka bird sang o’ its Luve, every 
And fondly sae did I o’ mine; 

W? lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree! 

And my /ause Lover staw my rose, false 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 


[This song, in its earlier form, was transmitted to Johnson to be 
set to a melody suitable for words in the common ballad-stanza, 
and Clarke, the musical editor of the J/useum, having tried the 
proposed air, suggested the beautiful tune called ‘“‘The Caledonian 
Hunt’s Delight,’ as better suiting the sentiment of the words, 
provided two syllables could be added to every second line. Burns 
accordingly subjected the words to a slight re-modelling, and again 
forwarded the song to Johnson, who published it exactly as in the 
text, allied to the tune which has since become so popular. 

Mr. James Miller, a clerk in the General Register House at 
Edinburgh, had the good luck to become the composer of that 
immortal melody by a mere random effort. Mr. Stephen Clarke 
directed him to touch only the black keys of the harpsichord, 
preserve some kind of rhythm, and he would infallibly produce a. 
‘Scotch air. This fact is narrated at length by the poet in the 
Thomson Correspondence. Urbani, the musician, was not a little 
_ jealous of the popularity which this air attracted in connection 
with Burns’s words, and he sung the song at several of his concerts 
to the old melody of ‘“‘Todlin Hame,” but failed to turn the cur- 
rent of popular favor to his innovation. ] 

(The melancholy circumstances on which all these three ver- 
sions are based are indicated in the note to the earliest version, 


p. 25, supra.)—J. H. 


LAMENT FOR JAMES, EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.) 


THE wind blew hollow frae the hills, 
By fits the sun’s departing beam 
Look’d on the fading yellow woods, 
That wav’d o’er Lugar’s winding stream : 
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Beneath a craigy steep, a Bard, rocky 
Laden with years and mezk/e pain, much 
In loud lament bewail’d his lord, 
Whom Death had all untimely ta’en. 


He lean’d him to an ancient azk, oak 
Whose trunk was mould’ring down with years ; 
His locks were bleached white with time, 
His hoary cheek was wet wi’ tears ! 
And as he touch’d his trembling harp, 
And as he tun’d his doleful sang, 
The winds, lamenting thro’ their caves, 
To Echo bore the notes alang. 


‘““Ve scatter’d birds that faintly sing, 

The reliques o’ the vernal guezre / choir 
Ye woods that shed on a’ the winds 

The honors o’ the aged year ! 
A few short months, and, glad and gay 

Again ye’ll charm the ear and e’e 
_ But zocht in all revolving time nothing — 
Can gladness bring again to me, 


‘I am a bending aged tree, 
That long has stood the wind and rain; 
But now has come a cruel blast, 
And my last hold of earth is gane; 
Nae leaf o’ mine shall greet the spring, 
Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom ; 
But I maun lie before the storm, 
And others plant them in my room. 


‘‘T’ve seen sae mony changefw’ years, 
On earth I am a stranger grown: 

I wander in the ways of men, 
Alike unknowing, and unknown: 
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Unheard, unpitied, unreliev’d, 

1 bear alane my dade 0’ care, load 
For silent, low, on beds of dust, 

Lie a’ that would my sorrows share. 


‘‘And last, (the sum of a’ my griefs !) 
My noble master lies in clay ; 
The flow’r amang our barons bold, 
His country’s pride, his country’s stay: 
In weary being now I pine, 
For, a’ the life of life is dead, 
And hope has left my aged ken, 
On forward wing forever fled. 


‘‘ Awake thy last sad voice, my harp! 
The voice of woe and wild despair ! 
Awake, resound thy latest lay, 
Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
And thou, my last, best, only friend, 
That fillest an untimely tomb, 
Accept this tribute from the Bard 
Thou brought from Fortune’s mzrkest darkest 
gloom. 


‘‘In Poverty’s low barren vale, 
Thick mists obscure, involv’d me round ; 
Though oft I turn’d the wistful eye, 
Nae ray of fame was to be found: 
Thou found’st me, like the morning sun 
That melts the fogs in limpid air, 
The friendless bard and rustic song 
Became alike thy fostering care. 


‘‘O! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen grey with time? 

Must thou, the noble, gen’rous, great, 
Fall in bold manhood’s hardy prime ! 
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Why did I live to see that day— 
A day to me so full of woe? 

OQ! had I met the mortal shaft 
That laid my benefactor low! 


‘The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child i 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But Pll remember thee,’ Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast? done for me!”? 


[On 27¢h January 1791, died at Falmouth, on his return from 
Iisbon, whither he had gone in the search for health, James Earl 
of Glencairn, the amiable friends and patron of Burns. The poet 
put on mourning for the deceased, and designed, if possible, to 
attend his funeral in the family vault at Kilmaurs. On 19th March, 
Burns enclosed a rough copy of the poem to his lordship’s factor, 
Mr. Alexander Dalziel. In the letter which accompanied it, he 


says:—‘‘An author, by the time he has composed and corrected 
his work, has quite pared away all his powers of critical discrimi- 
nation ....I had a packet of poetical bagatelles ready to send 


to Lady Betty, when I saw the fatal tidings in the newspaper. 
I see by the same channel that the honored remains of my noble 
patron are designed to be brought to the family burial place. Dare 
I trouble you to let me know privately before the day of inter- 
ment, that I may cross the country, and steal among the crowd, 
to pay a tear to the last sight of my ever-revered benefactor? 
It will oblige me beyond expression.” 

To the sister of his lordship also, he enclosed a copy, and in 
his letter he says:—‘‘If among my children I have a son that 
has a heart, he shall hand it down to his child as a family honor 
and a family debt, that my dearest existence I owe to the noble 
house of Glencairn ! 

‘“‘T was about to say, my lady, that if you think the poem may 
venture to see the light, I would, in some way or other, give it 
to the world.”’ 

We note the following variations :— 


1 good. _ 2he has. 


In relation to the two variations on the last stanza Sir James Coxe 
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wrote to Mr. Douglas, in 1876, saying :—‘‘In the poem on the Earl 
of Glencairn, Burns wrote originally— 


“T’ll remember gude Glencairn, and a’ that he has done for me,” 


but in reading it to the Earl’s sister or sisters, the epithet ‘‘Gude”’ 
was objected to and ‘‘great’’ proposed in its stead. Burns, how- 
ever, felt that ‘“‘great’’? was altogether inappropriate, and was placed 
in the dilemma of adhering to “gude,” and giving offence where 
he wished to give pleasure, or violating his sense of what was 
right and fitting by adopting ‘‘great.” Calling on Miss Leslie 
Baillie, he mentioned to her the difficulty he was in, when she sug- 
gested the dropping of both ‘gude’ and ‘great,’ and addressing the 
closing words to the Earl :— 


“Y'll remember thee, Glencairn, and a’ that thou hast done for me.”’ 


This happy suggestion was at once adopted by Burns. My-author- 
ity was Lady Coxe, the daughter of Bonze Leslie.’’] 


LINES TO SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD, Bart, 


SENT WITH THE FOREGOING POEM. 


(EDINBURGH Hd., 1793.) 


Tsou, who thy honor as thy God rever’st, 

Who, save thy mind’s reproach, nought earthly fear’st, 
To thee this votive offering I impart, 

The tearful tribute of a broken heart. 

The Friend thou valued’st, I, the Patron lov’d; 

His worth, his honor, all the world approved : 

We'll mourn till we too go as he has gone, 


And tread the shadowy path to that dark world un-. 


known. 


[As the author has printed these lines in connection with the 
Lament for Glencairn, we do not separate the pieces, although an 
interval of several months occurred between the compositions. 

Sir John, in a letter dated from Maybole on 16th October 1791, 


acknowledged receipt of a copy of the Lament, and of these com-: 


plimentary lines to himself. He very orthodoxly observes as fol- 
lows :—‘‘I have always thought it most natural to suppose (and 
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it is a strong argument for a future existence), that worth and 
honor, when neglected here, shall, in a happier state beyond the 
grave, meet with their just reward, and temporal misfortunes shall 
receive an eternal recompense. Let us cherish this hope for our 
departed friend, and moderate our grief for the loss we have sus- 
tained, knowing that he cannot come to us, but we may go to 
him.”’ 

The poet’s manuscript, originally forwarded to Sir John, is now 
in the British Museum, where, instead of the third and fourth 
lines of the author’s improved text, we read as follows: 


‘“Witness the ardor of this votive lay, 
With streaming eyes and throbbing heart I pay.” 


The word ‘shadowy ’”’ in the closing line, is a farther improve- 
ment, which occurred to Burns while his poems were at the press. 
In his MS. the word is ‘‘dreary.’? He ordered the alteration to 
be made; but unfortunately the correction came too late to be 
effected in the edition of 1793, and in the next issue that matter 
was overlooked. ] 


CRAIGIEBURN WOOD. 


( JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


This song was composed on a passion which a Mr. Gill- 
espie, a particular friend of mine, had for a Miss Lorimer, 
afterwards Mrs. Whelpdale. The young lady was born at 
Craigieburn Wood. The chorus is part of an old, foolish bai- 
lad.—R. B. Glenriddell Notes. 


SWEET closes the ev’ning on Craigieburn Wood, 
And blythely awakens the morrow ; 
But the pride o’ the spring on the Craigieburn 
Wood 
Can yield me nought but sorrow. 


Chorus.—Beyond thee, dearie, beyond thee, dearie, 
And O to be lying beyond thee! 
O sweetly, soundly, weel may he sleep 
That’s laid in the bed beyond thee! 
PAs © 
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I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 
I hear the wild birds singing ; 
But pleasure they ae nane for me, have none 
While care my heart is wringing. 
Beyond thee, &c. 


I can na tell, I maun na tell, must 
I daur na for your anger ; dare not 
But secret love will break my heart, 
If I conceal it langer. 
Beyond thee, &c. 


I see thee gracefu’, straight and tall, 
I see thee sweet and bonie ; 
But oh, what will my torment be, 
If thou refuse thy Johnie! 
Beyond thee, &c. 


To see thee in another’s arms, 
In love to lie and languish, 
’Twad be my dead, that will be seen, 1t would death 
My heart wad burst wi’ anguish 
Beyond thee, &c. 


But Jeanie, say thou wilt be mine, 

Say thou loes nane before me; | 

And a’ my days o’ life to come 7 

I’ll gratefully adore thee. 
Beyond thee, &c. 


[Craigieburn is a beautiful locality in the neighborhood of 
Moffat, where the parents of Jean Lorimer (afterwards the cele- q 
brated ‘‘Chloris’’ of Burns) resided, and where she was born in 
September, 1775. This song is the first of a long series of lyrics 
which the young woman’s charms elicited from the muse of Burns, 
although, it was only a vicarious expression of passion felt by John 
Gillespie, a brother exciseman of Dumfries. He was smitten by 
the fascinations of the fair young beauty, and seems to have re- 
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quested the poet to plead for him in this fashion; but the wooing 
was not destined to be successful. Chambers mentions that the 
names of Jean Lorimer and John Gillespie were still (in 1856) to 
be seen inscribed on a pane of the poet’s parlor window at EIil- 
island. The parents of the young woman, at the period when the 
song was composed, resided at Kemmis Ha’* on the Nith, near 
Kirkmahoe, and in the course of the poet’s Excise avocations, he 
had frequent occasion to visit the Lorimers, who dealt in excisable 
commodities. Jean, the eldest daughter, was then but fifteen years 
old, but tall and womanly at her years. 

George Thomson afterwards took a fancy for this song and pre- 
vailed on the author to make him an altered, if not amended, 
version of it, excluding the chorus. The melody seems to have 
been recovered by Burns, who had it noted down from the singing 
of a native of the district. This was probably done by Allan 
Masterton in the autumn of 1789, when he and Nicol spent their 
vacation in that quarter. 

Mr. Stephen Clarke, the musical editor of the Museum, wrote 
the following note at the foot of the music-score of this song :— 
‘“‘There is no need to mention the chorus. The man that would 
attempt to sing a chorus to this beautiful air should have his 
throat cut to prevent him from doing it again.’’ The air, as 
given in Johnson, is quite impracticable in the second part. 
George Thomson tried to modify it, but with no great success. 
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thee! O sweet-ly, sound-ly, weel may hesleep,That is laid in the bed be-yond thee. 


*Kemmis Hall is a corruption for Comyn’s Hall, the place where Comyns 
‘once held high command.’’—J. H. 
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THE BONIE WEE THING. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Chorus.—Bonie wee thing, cannze wee thing, gentle 
- Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel it* should tine. 


WISHFULLY I look and languish 
In that bonie face o’ thine, 
And my heart it stounds wi’ anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine. 
Bonie wee thing, &c. 


Wit and Grace, and Love, and Beauty, 
In ae constellation shine ;_ one 
To adore thee is my duty, 
Goddess o’ this soul o’ mine! 
Bonie wee thing, &c. 


[This admired song was, according to the author’s own note, 
composed on his little idol—the ‘charming, lovely Davies.’ The 
lady is said to have been of English birth, and a relative of the 
Glenriddell family. Burns became acquainted with her during the 
last year of his residence at Ellisland, and besides making her 
the subject of another song and an epigram, two letters addressed 
to her appear in his correspondence. 

Allan Cunningham gives some affecting particulars of the pri- 
vate history of Miss Deborah Davies—for such was the lady’s 
name—obtained from the information of her nephew. She was of 
small stature, but of exquisite form and beauty, and possessed 
more than an average share of mental graces. A Captain Delany 
had made himself agreeable to her by his attentions, and by 
writing verses to and concerning her. At length they came under 
marriage-engagements to each other; but delays ensued, and cold- 


* Johnson reads “I should tine;” but the original MS. in the British Museum 
reads as in the text. In line second, Johnson has ‘‘was”’ instead of ‘“‘wert’’ im 
the MS. 
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ness on his part at length became manifest. He joined his regi- 
ment abroad, and, with the exception of one formal letter, she 
never heard from him again. From some expressions in Burns’s 
letters to her, it may be gathered that he nad been wicade acquainted 
with this part of her story. She did not long survive the cruel 
blow thus inflicted on her hopes and affectious. After her death, 
some verses that she had composed, and wrapped round her lover’s 
miniature, were found among her papers. The following extract 
is worthy of preservation :— 


““Next to Thyself, ’tis all on earth, thy ‘Stella’ dear doth hold; 
The giass is clouded with my breath, and, as my bosom, cold: 
That bosom, which so oft has glowed with Love and Friendship’s name, 
Where you the seed of Love first sowed, that kindled into flame: 
You there neglected let it burn—it seized the vital part, 
And left my bosom as an urn, to hold a broken heart.” 


The melody of this song, taken from Oswald’s collection, is one 
of the most charming of the Scottish airs, and we here annex 
$f; 
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Wish-ful-ly I look and lan-guish In that bo-nie face o’ ~—_— thine; 
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And my heart it stounds wi’ an- guish Lest my wee thing be na mine, 


EPIGRAM ON MISS DAVIES, 

ON BEING ASKED WHY SHE HAD BEEN FORMED SO 
LITTLE, AND MRS. A SO BIG. 
(STEWART, I8oI.) 

Ask why God made the gem so small? 

And why so huge the granite ?— 


Because God meant mankind should set 
That higher value on it. 
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[This is what Allan Cunningham calls ‘““a handsome apology 
for scrimpet stature.” The epigram is said to have been uttered, 
and then inscribed on a window-pane of the principal Inn, at 
Moffat, on observing Miss Davies ride past in company with a 
lady of portly dimensions. Burns thought so well of it as to re- 
cord it in the Glenriddell MS. Book, now at Liverpool. ] 


THE CHARMS OF LOVELY DAVIES. 


( JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O How shall I, unskilfu’, try 
The Poet’s occupation ? 
The tunefu’ powers, in happy hours, 
That whisper inspiration ; 
Even they maun dare an effort mair must 
Than aught they ever gave us, 
Ere they rehearse, in equal verse, 
The charms o’ lovely Davies. 


Each eye, it cheers when she appears, 
Like Phoebus in the morning, 

When past the shower, and every flower 
The garden is adorning : 

As the wretch looks o’er Siberia’s shore, 
When winter-bound the wave is; 

Sae droops our heart, when we maun part 
Frae charming, lovely Davies. 


Her smile’s a gift frae ’J00n the lift, above 
That maks us mair than princes ; 
A sceptred hand, a king’s command, 
Is in her darting glances ; 
The man in arms ’gainst female charms, 
Even he her willing slave is, 
He hugs his chain, and owns the reign 
Of conquering, lovely Davies. 
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My Muse! to dream of such a theme, 
Thy feeble powers surrender : 

The eagle’s gaze alone surveys 
The sun’s meridian splendor. 

I wad in vain essay the strain, 
The deed too daring brave is; 

I'll drap the lyre, and mute admire 
The charms o’ lovely Davies. 


[This is a very brilliant effort in the way of playful compli- 
ment, but it is not to be compared in earnestness to its prede- 
cessor, ‘‘Bonie Wee Thing.’? Burns was an adept in the composi- 
tion of pieces in this style, where the measure is short and the 
rhymes rapid. Sentiment and pathos are excluded from such 
productions; but in his hands, wit and ‘‘pith o’ sense”’ are never 
wanting. In sending the lady this piece, he seems to have felt 
a misgiving that its levity might be jarring to her chastened 
feelings. ‘‘So strongly am I interested,’’ he writes, ‘in Miss 
Davies’s fate and welfare in the serious business of life, amid its 
chances and changes, that to make her the subject of a silly 
ballad is downright mockery of their ardent feelings; ’tis like an 
impertinent jest to a dying friend.” 

He closes his letter very finely thus :—‘‘There is a delicacy, a 
tenderness accompanying every view in which we can place lovely 
Woman, that are grated and shocked at the rude, capricious dis- 
tinctions of Fortune. Woman is the blood-royal of life: let there 
be slight degrees of precedency among them, but let them be All 
sacred. Whether this last sentiment be right or wrong, I am not 
accountable: it is an original component feature of my mind.” 
In the letter which enclosed ‘‘Bonie Wee Thing,” he remarks: 
“When I meet with a person of my own heart, I positively can 
no more desist from rhyming on the impulse, than an Afolian 
harp can refuse its tones to the streaming air.’’] 
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WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI AN 
AULD MAN. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


WHAT can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my zzm7ze mother 
To sell her puir Jenny for seller an’ lan’! money 1and 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an’ lan’. 


He’s always compleenin frae mornin to eenin, 
He hoasts and he hirples the weary day lang ; ek 
He’s doy/t and he’s dozzn, his blude it is frozen, —stupified 
O dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man! gitapiaatea 
He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, 


O dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man. 


He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
- I never can please him do a’ that I can; 
He’s peevish an’ jealous 0’ a’ the young fellows,— 
O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man! woe 
He’s peevish an’ jealous o’ a’ the young fellows, 
O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man. 


My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 
I'll do my endeavor to follow her plan ; 

I’ll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him, 
And then his auld brass ’ill buy me a new pan,* 
IP’ll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him, 
And then his auld brass ’ill buy me a new pan. 


* His wealth will buy me a new husband.—J, H. 
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[However much the advice, here given by ‘“‘auld auntie Katie” 
to her disconsolate niece, be disapproved of on Christian princi- 
ples, this song is certainly in Burns’s best manner, and one is 
apt to wonder why it is never sung by our lyric exponents of the 
bard. We suspect that this neglect has arisen from the very 
awkward setting of the music attached to it in the Museum and 
other collections, where it is hopelessly disarranged, and wants that 
‘‘flow’’ which is so essential to the popularity of a tune. We sup- 
pose it to be of Irish origin, although it is given as a Scots air 
in Oswald’s sixth Book. Its title is quoted in Durfey’s “ Pills,” 
1703. The phrase, ‘‘his auld brass ’ill buy me a new pan,’’ is 
taken from the ancient song ‘‘ Auld Rob Morris.” 

The Author’s MS. of this song is in the British Museum, and 
below it he has noted the following directions to Johnson—“ Dr. 
Blacklock’s set of the tune is bad; I here enclose a better. You 
may put Dr. B.’s song after these verses, or you may leave it out, 
as you please. It has some merit, but it is miserably long.” 

We invite the attention of the musical reader to the annexed 
arrangement and set of the melody, as well fitted to give effect 
to the characteristic words of Burns. | 
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THE POSIE. 
(JoHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O LUVE will venture in where it daur na weel be seen, 

O luve will venture in, where wisdom ance hath been ; 

But I will doun yon river rove, amang the wood sae 
green, 

And a’ to pu’ a Posie to my ain dear May.puti nosegay 


The primrose I will pu’, the firstling o’ the year, 
And I will pw’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear; 
For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without 
a peer, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


I'll pu’ the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 

For it’s like a balmy kiss o’ her sweet, bonie mou ; 

The hyacinth’s for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom Ill place the lily there ; 
The daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air, 

And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The hawthorn I will pu’, wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day; 
But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak 
away, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The woodbine I will pu’, when the e’ening star is near, 
And the diamond draps o’ dew shall be her een sae clear ; 
The violet’s for modesty, which weel she /a’s becomes 
to wear, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 
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I’ll tie the Posie round wi’ the silken band o’ luve, 
And [ll place it in her breast, and Ill swear by 
a above, 
That to my latest draught o’ life the band shall ne’er 
remove, 
And this will be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


[In his Glenriddell notes, the poet mentions that he took down 
the air and the old words of this song from the singing of a 
country girl. That ‘‘country girl,’ he afterwards explained to 
George Thomson, was no other than Mrs. Burns, who was very 
fond of giving vocal effect to the present words with her expres- 
sive ‘‘woodnote wild.’? It is one of the loveliest and most ever- 
lastingly fresh of all Burns’s lyrics; and yet how seldom is it 
heard either in the concert room, or at home, when the song 
goes round the young circle. 

The phrase ‘“‘my ain dear May,’ means ‘“‘my ain dear maid ;” 
May, in short, being a contraction of Mysie or Marian, common 
in ballad poetry as a name for its heroines—hence the ‘‘ Maid- 
Marian’’ of Robin Hood. The melody, taken down from Jean 
Armour’s singing, is very beautiful, and Burns is quite right in 
holding that it contains within it the outline of the popular air, 
‘Roslin Castle.” In the Museum, this song is placed on the page 
opposite ‘‘The Banks o’ Doon,” and it seems now certain that 
both of these charming lyrics were produced about the same time. 
We append the music. ] 
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ON GLENRIDDELL’S FOX BREAKING HIS 
CHAIN. 


A FRAGMENT, I70I. 
* (BRIGHT’S GLENRIDDELL MSS., 1874.) 


Tuou, Liberty, thou art my theme; 

Not such as idle poets dream, 

Who trick thee up a heathen goddess 
That a fantastic cap and rod has; 

Such stale conceits are poor and silly ; 

I paint thee out, a Highland filly, 

A sturdy, stubborn, handsome dapple, 

As sleek’s a mouse, as round’s an apple, 
That when thou pleasest can do wonders ; 
But when thy luckless rider blunders, 
Or if thy fancy should demur there, 
Wilt break thy neck ere thou go further. 


These things premised, I sing—a Fox 
Was caught among his native rocks, 
And to a dirty kennel chained, 

How he his liberty regained. 


Glenriddell ! a Whig without a stain, 
A Whig in principle and grain, 
Could’st thou enslave a free-born creature, 
A native denizen of Nature? 
How could’st thou, with a heart so good, 
(A better ne’er was sluiced with blood) 
Nail a poor devil to a tree, 
That ne’er did harm to thine or thee? 


* This Glenriddell MSS. which contained many of Burns pieces already 
published, several never before published, was possessed, in 1874, by a Mr. 
Bright, of Liverpool, who printed for private circulation five hundred copies. - 
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The staunchest Whig Glenriddell was, 
Quite frantic in his country’s cause ; 
And oft was Reynard’s prison passing, 
And with his brother-Whigs canvassing 
The Rights of Men, the powers of Women, 
With all the dignity of Freemen. 


Sir Reynard daily heard debates 
Of Princes’, Kings’, and Nations’ fates, 
With many rueful, bloody stories 
Of Tyrants, Jacobites, and Tories: 
From liberty how angels fell, 
That now are gally-slaves in hell; 
How Nimrod first the trade began 
Of binding Slavery’s chains on Man; 
How fell Semiramis—G—d d-mn her ! 
Did first with sacrilegious hammer, 
(All ills till then were trivial matters) 
For Man dethron’d forge hen-peck fetters ; 
How Xerxes, that abandoned Tory, 
Thought cutting throats was reaping glory, 
Until the stubborn Whigs of Sparta 
Taught him great Nature’s Magna Charta ; 
How mighty Rome her fiat hurl’d 
Resistless o’er a bowing world, 
And, kinder than they did desire, 
Polish’d mankind with sword and fire ; 
With much, too tedious to relate, 
Of ancient and of modern date, 
But ending still, how Billy Pitt 
(Unlucky boy !) with wicked wit, 
Has gage’d old Britain, drain’d her coffer, 
As butchers bind and bleed a heifer. 


* Thus wily Reynard, by degrees, 
In kennel listening at his ease, 
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Suck’d in a mighty stock of knowledge, 

As much as some folks at a College ; 

Knew Britain’s rights and constitution, 

Her aggrandisement, diminution, 

How fortune wrought us good from evil; 
Let no man, then, despise the Devil, 

As who should say, ‘I ne’er can need him,’ 


Since we to scoundrels owe our freedom. 
*k ok * * 


[This is recorded in the author’s autograph, in the Glenriddell 
volume of poetry preserved at Liverpool. In that collection, down 
to March 1791, an amanuensis had been employed to extend the 
larger pieces; but from that date, the poems are in the hand- 
writing of Burns. About the end of the same month, the poet’s 
horse stumbled and fell with him, by which mishap his right arm 
was fractured; but not so seriously as to prevent his use of the 
pen after the first week of April had elapsed. 

A good deal has been said and written about the assistance 
Burns received in the finishing of his lyrics through submitting 
them to the singing of a person named Kirsty Kirkpatrick, who 
lived in the parish of Closeburn, and was married to a mason, 
named Flint. The late Professor Gillespie of St. Andrews, in 
1829 recorded his reminiscences of that fact in the “Edinburgh 
Literary Journal,” thus:—‘‘ When a school-boy at Wallace-hall 
Academy, I saw Burns’s horse tied by the bridle to the sueck of 
a cottage-door in the neighborhood of Thornhill, and I lingered 
for sometime listening to the songs which, seated in an arm- 
chair by the fireside, Burns was earnestly hearing sung. The 
songstress was a Mrs. Flint. She was neither pretty nor witty, 
but had a pipe of the most overpowering pitch, and a taste for 
song.” 

The late Sir James Stuart Menteith of Closeburn, who had 
conversed with ‘Kirsty’? on this subject, communicated the fol- 
lowing note to Chambers :—‘‘ When Burns dwelt at Ellisland, he 
was accustomed, after composing any of his beautiful songs, to 
pay Kirsty a visit, that he might hear them sung by her. He 
often stopped her in the course of singing, when he found any 
word harsh and grating to his ear, and substituted one more 
melodious and pleasing.” 

Kirsty Flint died in 1836, at the age of 71. It must not, how- 
ever, be lost sight of, that Burns was also much indebted in this 
respect to the ‘“‘wood-note wild”? of his own Jean. ] 
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POEM ON PASTORAL POETRY. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Hatt, Poesie! thou Nymph reserv’d ! 

In chase o’ thee, what crowds hae swerv’d 

Frae common sense, or sunk enerv’d 
’Mang heaps o’ clavers, nonsense 

And och! o’er aft thy joes hae starv’d, wooers 
’Mid a’ thy favors! © 


Say, Lassie, why thy train amang, 

While loud the trump’s heroic clang, 

And sock or buskin skelp alang career 
To death or marriage ; 

Scarce ane has tried the shepherd sang 
But wi? miscarriage ? 


In Homer’s craft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus’ pen Will Shakespeare drives ; 
Wee Pope, the knurlin, ¢2/7 him rzves* to drags 
Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 
Even Sappho’s flame. 


But thee, ‘heocritus, wha matches? 
They’re no herd’s ballads, Maro’s catches ; 
Squire Pope but dusks his skinklin adorns wishy-washy 
patches 
©’ heathen tatters: 
I pass by hunders, nameless wretches, 
That ape their betters. 


* Little Pope the hunchback to himself drags. 
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In this braw age o’ wit and lear, 
Will nane the Shepherd’s whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air, 
And rural grace; 
And, wi’ the far-fam’d Grecian, share 
A rival place? 


Yes! there is ane; a Scottish callan / boy 
There’s ane; come /forrz, honest Allan! *  forwara 
Thou need na jouk behint the Zallan y dodge partition 
| A chtel sae clever ! youth 
The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tantallan,t 
But thou’s for ever. 


Thou paints auld Nature to the nines, _ perfection 
In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 
Nae gowden stream thro’ myrtles twines, golden 
Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 
Her griefs will tell ! 


In gowany glens thy burnie strays, daisied 

Where bonie lasses bleach their claes, clothes 

Or trots by hazelly shkaws and braes, woods hills 
Wv hawthorns gray, 


‘Where blackbirds join the shepherd’s lays, 


At close o’ day. 


Thy rural loves are Nature’s sel’ ; 
Nae bombast sfates o’ nonsense swell ; floods. 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 
©’ witchin love, 
That charm that can the strongest quell, 
| The sternest move. 


* Allan Ramsay.—J. H. 
+ A strong fortress on a high sea-rock in East Lothian. 
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[The authorship of this excellent poem is involved in some 
uncertainty. It was found in the hand-writing of Burns after his 
decease, and printed by Dr. Currie without remark. Gilbert Burns 
expressed his doubts about it, while Cunningham in 1834 con- 
tended that several of the stanzas bear that Burns-stamp which 
no imitator can counterfeit. Chambers, in 1838 expressed his be- 
lief that it might be the composition of Fergusson or of Dr. 
Beattie; but he had ‘‘scarcely a doubt that it is mot by the Ayr- 
shire bard.”’ 

In 842, Cunningham was engaged to edit a fresh edition of 
Burns’s works for George Virtue the publisher, in which he took 
Chambers to task in the following passage,—‘‘I can little share 
in the feelings with which such pieces as the following have 
been intruded into the charmed circle of Burns’s poetry— 


Lines on the Ruins of Lincluden College, 

Verses on the destruction of the Woods of Drumlanrig, 
Verses written in the woods of Aberfeldy, 

The Tree of Liberty. 


There are eleven stanzas in this last production, of which, the dest, 
compared with ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’ of Burns, sounds like 
a cracked pipkin against the heroic clang of a Damascus blade. 
And as to the ‘Poem on Pastoral Poetry,’ though Robert Chambers 
declares that he has scarcely a doubt that it is zo¢ by the Ayr- 
shire bard, I must print it as his, for I have no doubt on the 
subject. The second, fourth and concluding verses resemble the 
verses of Beattie as little as the cry of the eagle resembles the 
chirp of the wren !’’] 

(To the above we only add that we do not know one, in all 
the bead-roll of Scottish poets, who could have given us the ex- 
quisite natural picture in the second last stanza save Burns; and 
surely 


‘‘ That sweet spell o’ witchin’ love, 
That charm that can the strongest quell 
The sternest move ” 


is in his own peculiar manner. It is to be remembered that by 


the time this poem was presumably produced Burns was beginning 
to write unequally.—J. H.) . 


IV. D 
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VERSES ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
WOODS NEAR DRUMLANRIG. 


(HocG AND MOTHERWELL’S ED., 1835.) 


As on the banks of winding Nith, 
Ae smiling simmer morn I stray’d, 
And traced its bonie holms and haughs,* 
Where /zztzes sang and lammies play’d, _tinnets 
I sat me down upon a craig, 
And drank my fill o’ fancy’s dream, 
When from the eddying deep below, 
Up rose the genius of the stream. 


Dark, like the frowning rock, his brow, 
And troubled, like his wintry wave, 
And deep, as sughs the boding wind wails 
Amang his caves, the sigh he gave— 
‘\And eome ye here, my son,’* he cried, 
‘To wander in my dzrken shade? birchen 
To muse some favorite Scottish theme, 
Or sing some favorite Scottish maid?” 


‘“’There was a time, it’s zae lang syne, not long ago 
Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 
When a’ my banks sae bravely saw 
Their woody pictures in my tide; 
When hanging beech and spreading elm 
Shaded my stream sae clear and cool ; 
And stately oaks their twisted arms 
Threw broad and dark across the pool;”’ 


' * These words are nearly synonymous, both meaning level land by the side of 
a stream, yet to a farmer there is a shade of difference. The haugh is not so 
necessarily close on a river.—J. H. 
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‘‘When, gliuteng thro’ the trees, appear’d glancing 


The wee white cot adoon the mill, above 
And peacefw’ rose its zxgle reek, hearth-fire smoke 

That, slowly curling, clamé the hill. climbed 
But now the cot is bare and cauld, 

Its leafy dze/d for ever gane, shelter 
And scarce a stinted 027% is left birch 

To shiver in the blast z¢s Jane.’ alone 


‘Alas! quoth I, ‘‘what ruefu’ chance | 
Has ¢wzn’d ye o’ your stately trees? bereft 
Has laid your rocky bosom bare— 
Has stripp’d the cleeding aff your braes? covering 
Was it the bitter eastern blast, 
That scatters blight in early spring? 
Or was’t the wl’ fire scorch’d their boughs,  tightning 
Or canker-worm wi’ secret sting?” 


‘*Nae eastlin blast,’ the sprite replied ; 

‘‘TIt blaws na here sae fierce and /e//, cruel 
And on my dry and halesome banks 

Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell: 
Man! cruel man!’ the genius sighed— 

As through the cliffs he sank him down— 
‘“The worm that gnawed my bonie trees, 

That reptile wears a Ducal crown.”’ 


[On no reliable evidence, except what is conveyed to the reader 
by the force and beauty of the lines, can it be demonstrated that 
this is a production of Burns. It first appeared in print in the 
Scots Magazine for Feb. 1803, where we are told in a note that 
the verses were found in Burns’s hand-writing, pasted on the back 
of a window-shutter in an inn or toll-house, mear the scene of 
desolation. It is said also that the piece was well-known in the 
district by oral rehearsal long before it was printed in the period- 
ical named. Allan Cunningham has condemned his brother-min- 
strel William Motherwell for placing this effusion ‘“‘ within the 
charmed circle of Burns’s poetry ;’’ but in this instance we com- 
mend Motherwell for his superior taste and judgment. 
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We know not on what ground the year 1795 has been set down 
by some editors as the probable date of this poem. We have 
good reason for claiming 1791 as the proper date. The poet’s 
detestation of the character of the Duke of Queensberry has been 
sufficiently displayed to the reader, both in the text and notes 
of the Election Ballads. But we give to the public in the Prose 
portion of this Edition, a very conciliatory letter addressed by 
Burns to his Grace in 1793, which justifies us in giving an earlier 
date to the bitter verses in the text.] 

(The Duke’s object in felling the trees on his beautiful estates 
—for the woods around Neidpath in Peeblesshire shared the same 
fate—was to raise money to provide a princely dowry for the 
Countess of Yarmouth, his supposed natural daughter. The mother 
of this lady had more than one string to her bow; for she levied 
similar ‘‘black mail’? upon another member of the aristocracy, 
Sir John Selwyn, and it is said she was a woman of such won- 
derful tact, and had both of the venerable rakes (who were equally 
eager after the honor of the paternity) so thoroughly under con- 
trol, that she gave them to understand that he who most richly 
endowed the offspring should enjoy the dubious honor. Queens- 
berry, by the reckless sacrifice, which Burns deplores, won the 
day. This sacrifice he made the more readily because he detested 
the Buccleuch family who were to inherit his estates, they being 
too respectable to permit themselves to hold intercourse with the 
old voue—J. H.) 


THE GALLANT WEAVER. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


WHERE Cart rins rowin to the sea, 

By mony a flower and spreading tree, 

There lives a lad, the lad for me, 
He is a gallant Weaver. 

O I had wooers aught or nine, 

They ezed me rings and ribbons fine ; gave 

And I was fear’d my heart wad zene, be lost 
And I gied it to the Weaver. 


My daddie sign’d my éocher-band, dowry-bond. 
To gie the lad that has the land, 


a al aa A 
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But to my heart I’ll add my hand,* 
And give it to the Weaver. — 
While birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 
While bees delight in opening flowers, 
While corn grows green in summer showers, 
I love my gallant Weaver. 


[In connection with a song given at p. 148, Vol. II., “To the 
Weaver’s gin ye go,’’ we have suggested that the poet may have 
composed it as a humorous reference to a portion of Jean Armour’s 
history in 1786, when she was sent to Paisley to keep her out of 
his way. The same observation will apply to the present very 
admirable song. 

George Thomson coveted this song for his collection; but he 
spoiled it by substituting “Sailor” for Weaver, in every fourth 
line; and, apparently ill-satisfied with the melody to which the 
song is set in the M/useum—‘ The Weaver’s March ’’—he selected 
another air for it, called ‘‘The auld wife ayont the fire.’? Neither 
of these melodies are of consequence enough to justify repetition 
here. ] 

(Mr. Douglas’s suggestion that this song has reference to Jean’s 
alleged flirtation with ‘‘Robie’’? Wilson may be well-founded—or it 
may not. If the fact is as he suggests, then Burns made a con- 
siderable draught on the license granted to poets when he spoke 
of Jean’s father signing a ‘‘tocher-band”’ in favor of ‘‘the lad that 
has the land.’”? Armour was not in a temper to sign such a bond, 
and Burns had not a rood of land.—J. H.) 


EPIGRAM AT BROWNHILL INN. 
(CHAMBERS, 1838.) 


At Brownhill we always get dainty good cheer, 
And plenty of bacon each day in the year; 
We've a’ thing that’s nice, and mostly in season, 
But why always Bacon—come tell me the reason? 


[This Inn, three miles south of Thornhill, on the road near 
Ellisland, was a convenient resting-place for the poet on his home- 


‘And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco.”’—Rogers’ Italy. 
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ward journey in some of his Excise rounds. The Estate of Close- 
burn had been purchased in 1773, by the Rev. James Stuart 
Menteith, Rector of Barrowby in Lincolnshire, who appointed a 
gentleman named William Stewart to be resident factor of his 
Dumfriesshire property. Mr. Bacon, the landlord of Brownhill Inn, 
was married to a sister of the factor, and Burns contracted some 
intimacy with the family during the period of his occupation of 
Ellisland. 

An English commercial traveller communicated the above epigram 
and relative anecdote to Chambers, who has recorded that his in- 
formant having one day rested for dinner at Brownhill found 
himself in the company of Burns. The principal dish on the table 
was bacon and beans, and the Innkeeper, as was his wont, dined 
with the visitors, who seemed to feel that they had rather too 
much of the host’s presence. During an interval when he left the 
room to see after a fresh supply of toddy, Burns was called upon 
for one of those impromptu verses which he was famous for pro- 
ducing, as occasion suggested, and he immediately uttered the 
above riddle which afforded much amusement, and was not hard to 
solve. 

Mr. Bacon continued to keep the same Inn till his death in 1825, 
when at a sale of his effects, a plainly mounted horn snuff-box, 
which he had received from Burns, brought five pounds. ] 


-YOU’RE WELCOME, WILLIE STEWART 


(LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS, 1829.) 


Chorus.—You're welcome, Willie Stewart, 
You're welcome, Willie Stewart, 
There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May, 
That’s half sae welcome’s thou art! 


Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 
The bowl we maun renew it, 
The tappet hen,* gae bring her Jen, in 
To welcome Willie Stewart, 
You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, &c. 


* Literally a hen with a large bright comb. The term was in former days 
applied, figuratively, to a large measure for whisky.—J. H. 
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May foes be strang, and friends be slack, 
Ik action, may he rue it, 
May woman on him turn her back 
That wrangs thee, Willie Stewart ! 
You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, &c. 


[The original of this little song was inscribed by the poet him- 
self on a crystal tumbler. The relic was acquired by Sir Walter 
Scott, and is still preserved at Abbotsford. The subject of the 
verses was the factor at Closeburn, mentioned in the preceding 
note. He died in 1812. He had an interesting daughter, Mary 
Stewart, whom Burns celebrated in a somewhat similar strain, and 
forwarded the verses to Johnson for publication, united to the 
Jacobite air, ‘‘ You’re welcome, Charlie Stewart.’’ It has not been 
explained why the name Mary was converted into ‘“ Polly.’’] 


LOVELY POLLY STEWART. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1796.) 


Chorus.—O lovely Polly Stewart, 
O charming Polly Stewart, 
There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May, 
That’s half so fair as thou art! 


The flower it blaws, it fades, it fa’s, 
And art can ne’er renew it; 
But worth and truth, eternal youth 
Will gie to Polly Stewart. 
O lovely Polly Stewart, &c. 


May he whase arms shall fauld thy charms 
Possess a leal and true heart! 
To him be given to ken the heaven 
He grasps in Polly Stewart ! 
O lovely Polly Stewart, &c. 
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[The ‘‘charming Polly,” having been born in 1775 could be 
only about sixteen years old when she became a theme for the 
Muse of Burns. Her after-career in life was not an enviable one. 
She married her cousin, by whom she had three sons: he fell into 
some scrape which compelled him to abscond, and ‘‘ Polly” af- 
terwards contracted a quasi-matrimonial alliance with a man named 
Welsh, but as she did not live happily with him, a separation 
soon took place. In 1806, she resided in Maxwelton with her 
father, who was no longer factor at Closéburn. Polly there picked 
up acquaintance with a Swiss soldier named Fleitz, with whom she 
went abroad. After many wanderings she at length died at Flor- 
ence in 1847. 

The chorus words of this song are still to be seen inscribed with 
the poet’s diamond-pen, on a window-pane of the upper parlor of 
the Globe Inn, Dumfries. ] 


FRAGMENT—DAMON AND SYLVIA. 
Tune— The Tither Morn.”’ 
(ALDINE Ep., 1839.) 


YON wandering rill that marks the hill, 
And glances o’er the drae, Sir, © hill 
Slides by a bower, where mony a flower 
Sheds fragrance on the day, Sir; 
There Damon lay with Sylvia gay, 
To love they thought no crime, Sir, 
The wild birds sang, the echoes rang, 
While Damon’s pulse beat time, Sir. 


[The foregoing sketch is introduced in Pickering’s third volume, 
and also in Cunningham’s Edition (one volume octavo). The 
author’s manuscript of it is now in possession of Lord Dalhousie, 
and is identical with the version given above with the exception 
of one word in the closing line, which it is judged better not to 
restore. 

These eight lines form the central portion of a completed produc- 
tion of Burns, entitled an ‘‘Ode to Spring,’? which appears in a 
letter addressed to George Thomson, dated early in January 1795. 
It appears in the same letter in which he transcribed his world- 
famous “‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” He begins by lamenting 


Se Me a Ogee ee ae | 


a oe or Knee 
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that though a few of his songs may please, yet originality is 
such a coy feature in composition, that in a multiplicity of efforts 
in the same style, that characteristic must entirely disappear. 
‘““We poetic folks,’? he writes, ‘have, for instance, been describ- 
ing the Spring for these three thousand years; and as the Spring 
continues the same, there must soon be a sameness in the im- 
agery, &c., of these said rhyming folks. To wander a little from 
my first design, which was to give you a new song, just hot 
from the mint, give me leave to squeeze in a clever anecdote of 
my Spring originality :-— 

‘‘Some years ago when I was young, and by no means the saint 
I am now, I was looking over, in company with a 6beélle-lettre 
friend, a Magazine ‘Ode to Spring,’ when my friend fell foul of 
the recurrence of the same thoughts, and offered me a bet that 
it was impossible to produce an Ode to Spring on an original 
plan. I accepted it, and pledged myself to bring in the verdant 
fields, the budding flowers, the crystal streams, the melody of the 
groves, and a love-story into the bargain; and yet be original. 
Here follows the piece—and wrote to music too!”’ 


ODE TO SPRING. 


Tune—‘ The Tither Morn.’ 


“When maukin bucks at early ” 


(Mr. Douglas, to whom we are indebted for the main portion 
of the foregoing note, judged it better to withhold the ode, and, 
in doing so, we think he acted judiciously, and, therefore, follow 
his example. 

“The tither morn when I forlorn,’’ to the tune of which the 
ode was set, is given in Johnson’s fourth volume, and has hitherto 
been generally regarded asa production of Burns, appearing as 
such in several standard editions of his works. It was really 
written, Mr. Douglas tells us, before Burns was born, being given, 
with the music, in an old English collection under the title of 
‘‘The Surprise, a favorite Scots song,’’? verbatim as it appears in 
the J7useum, to which Burns seems to have contributed it with- 
out saying where he got it. The merit of the piece, and the 
fact that he did not expressly disclaim it, no doubt led to the 
belief that he was the author; but the way in which it is referred 
to in his letter to Johnson of January 1795, sufficiently indicates 
that an old song bearing this title was known to him at least. 
—J. H.) 
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JOHNIE LAD, COCK UP YOUR BEAVER. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


WHEN first my brave Johnie lad came to the town, 
He had a blue bonnet that wanted the crown ; 

But now he has gotten a hat and a feather, 

Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver ! 


Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush, full smart 
We'll over the border, and gze them a brush; give 
There’s somebody there we’ll teach better behaviour, 
Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver! 


[The second stanza only of this little fragment can be considered 
as the work of Burns. The original was a London production 
framed in ridicule of the Scotch settlers who made their way into 
England after James VI. of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
Queen Elizabeth. The tune it is set to in the Wuseum, is taken 
from Playford’s ‘‘Dancing Master”? 1657, and a rude fragment of 
the words is preserved in Herd’s Collection which Burns dressed 


up for Johnson. ] 


MY EPPIE MACNAB. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O SAW ye my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 
O saw ye my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 

She’s down in the yard, she’s kissin the laird, 
She wzzza come hame to her azz Jock Rab. bis 


O come thy ways to me, my Eppie Macnab ; 

O come thy ways to me, my Eppie Macnab ; 
Whate’er thou hast dune, be it late, be it sune, 

Thou’s welcome again to thy ain Jock Rab. 
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What says she, my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 

What says she, my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 
She let’s thee to wit that she has thee forgot, 

And for ever disowns thee, her ain Jock Rab. 


O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie Macnab! 
O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie Macnab! 

As light as the air, and as fawse as thou’s fair, fatse 
Thou’s broken the heart o’ thy ain Jock Rab. 


[This was composed as a substitute for old words which, the poet 
tells us, ‘“‘ had more wit than decency.’’ The melody is preserved 
in Book VI. of Oswald’s ‘Pocket Companion,’ and is very plaintive 
and expressive in character. Burns afterwards reconstructed, with- 
out improving, this song for Thomson’s collection, suited to the 
air ‘“When she cam ben she bobbit.’’] 


ALlhO HE HAS LEHT ME, 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


ALTHO’ he has left me for greed o’ the szller, cash 
I dinna envy him the gains he can win; 

I rather wad bear a’ the Jade o’ my sorrow, toad 
Than ever hae acted sae faithless to him. 


[These four lines by Burns were added in the process of retouch- 
ing an old song for Johnson which first appeared in Herd’s Collec- 
tion, entitled, ‘“‘I’ll never lay a’ my love upon ane,” in which 
occurs the following pretty verse :— 


“IT couldna get sleepin’ yestreen for weepin, 
The tears trickled down like sfates o’ rain; floods 
Had I no got grutten,* my heart wad hae broken ; 
It’s sair to feel fond whare ane’s no lo’ed again. 


But, since he has left me, may pleasure gae wi’ him! go 
It’s never be he that shall gar me complain: make 
Tl cheer up my heart that J/’se yet get another, I shall 


That’s worth a’ the luve I can lay upon ane.’’] 


* Had I not been able to weep.—J. H. 
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MY POCHEN' 5 THE JEWEL. Fortune 


( JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O mezkie thinks my luve o’ my beauty, much 
And meikle thinks my luve o’ my kin; 

But little thinks my luve I ken drawlhe perfectly 
My tocher’s the jewel has charms for him. 

It’s a’ for the apple he’ll nourish the tree, 
It’s a’ for the hiney he’ll cherish the bee, 

My laddie’s sae meikle in luve wi’ the siller, 
He canna hae luve to spare for me. 


Your proffer o’ luve’s an azrle-penny,  earnest-penny 
My tocher’s the bargain ye wad buy ; 

But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 
Sae ye wi’ anither your fortune may try. 

Ye’re like to the ¢2mmer 0’ yon rotten wood, _ timber 
Ye’re like to the bark o’ yon rotten tree, 

Ye’ll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 
And ye’ll crack your credit wi’ mair nor me. 


[The four closing lines and also the fifth and sixth lines of the 
first stanza of this song are old; the remainder is the poet’s own. 
In 1787 he included the old fragment among several others, chiefly 
of the ballad. kind, which he transcribed for Mr. Wm. Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, as ‘‘samples of the old pieces that are still to be 
found among our peasantry in the West.”” He noted that the frag- 
mentary lines referred to were sung to the tune ‘‘Bonie Dundee;” 
but in sending the present song to Johnson he directed it to be 
set to an air in Gow’s Collection, called ‘‘Lord Elcho’s Favorite.” 
The tune had appeared originally in Oswald’s Collection, as a jig, 
called ‘‘The Highway to Edinburgh,” and Gow, by changing the 
time, converted it into a plaintive air, thereby restoring somewhat 
of its original character; for as Burns correctly observes, ‘it is 
notoriously taken from ‘The Muckin o’ Geordie’s Byre.’’’? He tells 
Johnson not to name the tune ‘Lord Elcho’s Favorite,’ but let “it 
just pass for the tune of this song, and a beautiful tune it is.” 

This was a favorite song with Mr. John Templeton the vocalist, 
who sung it with great effect in his entertainments. ] 
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O FOR ANE AN’ TWENTY, TAM. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Chorus.—AN’ O for ane an’ twenty, Tam! 
And hey, sweet ane an’ twenty, Tam! 
Pll learn my kin a rattlin sang, 
An’ I saw ane an’ twenty, Tam. 


They szool me sair, and haud me down, snub told 
An’ gar me look like bluntte, Tam ) make squelched 
But three short years will soon wheel roun’, 
An’ then comes ane an’ twenty, Tam. 
Aw’ O for, &c. 


A gleb o lan’, a claut o’ gear, piece deal of cash 
Was left me by my Auntie, T'am ; 


At kith or kin I need na spter, ask consent 
An’ I saw ane an’ twenty, Tam. 
An’ O for, &c. 
They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, blockhead 


Tho’ I mysel’ hae plenty, Tam ; 
But, hear’st thou laddie! there’s my loof, hana 


I’m thine at ane an’ twenty, Tam. 
font) dor, d&ce. 


[Here the playful comic genius of Burns is most happily dis- 
played. The song speaks to the heart of man and woman of 
every tongue and kindred. A maiden of eighteen has a handsome 
tocher waiting for her when she shall reach her majority: a 
wealthy suitor asks her hand; but she reserves that for the lad 
who has already secured her heart, and the avaricious ‘‘coof”’ 
is rejected. ] 


“Yd rather take 7am, wi’ his staff in his hand, 
Before I’d hae Sandy wi’ houses and land.” * 


* Chambers quotes Stenhouse to the effect that the song had a real origin.—J. H. 
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THOU FAIR ELIZA. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792). 


TURN again, thou fair Eliza!’ 
Ae kind blink before we part; one 
Rue on thy despairing lover, have ruth 
Can’st thou break his faithfu’ heart? 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza! 
If to love thy heart denies, 
Qh, in pity hide the sentence 
Under friendship’s kind disguise ! 


Thee, sweet maid, hae I offended? 
My offence is loving thee; 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 
Wha for thine would gladly die? 
While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt meet in z/ka throe: every 
Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 
Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 


Not the bee upon the blossom, 
In the pride o’ sunny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy, 
All beneath the simmer moon; 
Not the Minstrel, in the moment 
Fancy lightens in his e’e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gies to me. 


_ [This elegant lyric seems to have been composed in fulfilment 
of a promise made by the author to Mr. James Johnson, the en- 
graver and publisher of the Musical Museum. In a letter to him 
dated 15th November 1788, after expressing himself in a highly 
complimentary strain regarding that publication, he thus concludes : 
—‘‘Have you never a fair goddess that leads you a wild-goose 
chase of amorous devotion? Let me know a few of her quali- 
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ties, such as whether she be rather black or fair, plump or thin, 
short or tall, &c.; and choose your air, and I shall task my Muse 
to celebrate her.”’ 

We are not certain that Johnson was a married man, at this 
date. His wife, whose name was Charlotte Grant, survived her 
husband twenty years; but in the meantime he selected the name, 
“‘Rabina” for the honor of being thus celebrated by Burns. 
Accordingly we find in the Hastie Collection of the poet’s manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, two versions of the song in the 
text, one of which is addressed to ‘“‘ Thou fair Rabina,’”’ and another 
to Hliza, as being deemed more euphonious for vocalization. Below 
the first of these, Burns has thus written :—‘‘So much for your 
Rabina! How do you like the verses? I assure you I have tasked 
my Muse to the top of her performing.’ * 

The lyric is a very successful one; and Burns rarely if ever sur- 
passed the closing eight lines, which (like those of the last stanza 
of his ‘‘Rigs o’ Barley’’) roll on with accumulating force till a 
climax of rapture is attained. ] 


MY BONIE BELL. 


( JoHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


‘‘In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against Na- 
ture not to go out and see her riches, and partake in her 
rejoicing with Heaven and Earth.’’ 

JoHN Mivron.-——Letter on Education. 


THE smiling Spring comes in rejoicing, 
And surly Winter grimly flies ; 

Now crystal clear are the falling waters, 
And bonie blue are the sunny skies. 


* Cunningham’s, Blackie’s, Chambers’s and Waddell’s editions concur in stating 
that the Fair Rabina had a real existence and was the sweetheart of a friend 
of the poet. ‘‘Mr. Stenhouse,’’ says Chambers, “relates that the verses were de- 
signed to embody the passion of a Mr. Hunter towards a Rabina of real life, 
who, it would appear, was loved in vain, for the lover went to the West Indies, 
and there died soon after his arrival.’? Waddell suggests that the lover was Mr. 
Hunter of Barjary, Dumfriesshire. ‘‘The name was altered,’’ says Blackie’s 
editor, ‘‘by Johnson, in the Musical Museum to Eliza, as being more euphoni- 


ous.”’—J. H. ; 
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Fresh o’er the mountains breaks forth the morning, 
The ev’ning gilds the ocean’s swell ; 

All creatures joy in the sun’s returning, 
And I rejoice in my Bonie Bell. 


The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 
The yellow Autumn presses near ; 
Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 
Till smiling Spring again appear : 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing, 
Old Time and Nature their changes tell ; 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 
I adore my Bonie Bell. 


[No one has ever ventured to suggest the identity of the fair one 
who inspired this exquisite song. In the Museum, it stands on 
the page opposite ‘“‘ Afton Water,” and it may fairly be assumed 
that both were composed about the same period. In contrast 
with the almost passionless painting, which prevails in that still-life 
Pastoral where the poet’s mysterious Mary lies embalmed for ever, 
this song in praise of Bonie Bell is remarkable for its living fresh- 
ness and buoyant flow of poetic ardor. 

The air to which the song is given in the Museum was supplied 
to Johnson by Burns. ] 


SWEET AFTON. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


‘“‘T charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, that ye stir 
not, nor awake my love—my dove, my undefiled! The flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of the birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’’ 


FLow gently, sweet Afton! amang thy green braes, 
Flow gently, Pll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
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Thou stock dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds, in yon thorny den, 
Thou green crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 

I charge you, disturb not my slumbering Fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear, winding rills ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green vallies below, 
Where, wild in the woodlands, the primroses blow ; 
There oft, as mild Ev’ning weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear wave. 


Fiow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


[Burns would seem to have gathered quite a little troop of friends 

in the vale of Afton, near New Cumnock; and we throw out the 
conjecture that from some inspiration connected with that district 
may have sprung the pastoral song which now forms our text. A 
vast deal of conjectural nonsense has been written concerning the 
date and heroineship of this remarkable effusion. Lockhart, in 
1828, thus wrote on the subject :—‘‘The poems were published in 
July, 1786, and one of the first persons of superior condition (Gil- 
bert indeed says ¢he first) who courted his acquaintance in conse- 
quence of having read them, was Mrs. Stewart of Stair, a beautiful 
and accomplished lady. Burns presented her on this occasion 
with some MS. songs; and among the rest, with one in which her 
own charms were celebrated in that warm strain of compliment 
which our poet seems to have all along considered the most 

IV. by 
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proper to be used whenever a fair lady was to be addressed in 
rhyme :— 
‘Flow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green braes.’”’ 


There are two very misleading statements in this passage, one 
of which was pointed out by the Poet’s widow to Mr. John M‘Diar- 
mid, thus :—‘‘ Mrs. Stewart, of Stair, a beautiful and accomplished 
lady! This passage is egregiously incorrect, she was the reverse 
of beautiful. See Mrs. Dunlop respecting this.’”’ The other mis- 
statement is that ‘“‘ Afton Water’? was one of the manuscript 
songs presented by Burns to that lady in 1786. We have care- 
fully examined the Stair MSS. and can assure the reader that 
Afton Water is not among them. That interesting collection was 
many years ago sold by Mrs. Stewart’s grandson to Mr. Dick, 
Bookseller, Ayr, and with the price obtained, the vendor bought 
a very fine finger-ring which he baptized “Bobby Burns.” This 
gentleman—William Allason Cuninghame Logan, Esq., of Logan 
and Afton, was alive in 1879, and in his 73rd year. He possesses a 
still finer collection of manuscript pieces by Burns which were pre- 
sented by the poet to Mrs. Stewart in 1791, and which the 
grandson says he shall never part with. That collection, usually 
called ‘“‘The Afton MSS.,’’ contains twelve of the author’s choicest 
productions, comaposed between the latter half of the year 1788 
and the close of 1791. The following is an accurate list of them, 
arranged according to date of composition :— 


x, A Mother’s Lament for the Loss of her Only Son [Sep. 1788]. 

2. Verses Written in the Hermitage at Friars’ Carse [Dec. 1788]. 

3. On Seeing a Wounded Hare limp by me which a Fellow had just shot at 
(May 1789]. 

4. The Five Carlins—a Ballad. Tune—Chevy Chase. [Dec. 1789]. 

5. Election Ballad addressed to Rob. Graham, Esq. of Fintry, on the close of 
the contest between Sir J. Johnston and Capt. Miller for the Dumfries Boroughs 
[July 1790.]. 

6. Elegy and Epitaph on Capt. Matthew Henderson, who held the Patent of his 
Honors immediately from Almighty God [July 1790]. 

7. Tam O’Shanter—A Tale. [Nov. 1790]. 

8. A Fragment, which was meant for the beginning of an Elegy on the late 
Miss Burnet of Monboddo. [Jan. 1791]. 

g. The Lament of Mary Queen of Scots—a Ballad. [Feb. 1791.] 

zo. Craigieburn Wood—a Song. [April 1791]. 
II. Sweet Afton—a Song. [1791]. 
12. Poem on Sensibility—To a Friend. [Nov. 1791]. 


Dr. Currie, neither in his first nor second editions of the poet’s 
works, made any remark concerning this song, but in his third 
edition he appended a foot-note to it, thus :—‘‘ Afton Water is the 
stream on which stands Afton Lodge to which Mrs. Stewart re- 
moved from Stair. Afton Lodge was Mrs. Stewart’s property from 
her father. The song was presented to her in return for her notice, 
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the first he ever received from any person in her rank of life.—Z.” 
Here then is the source of Lockhart’s misstatements above referred 
to. That Burns did send her a copy of the song, the preceding 
list clearly shows; but the mere fact that her name was Catherine 
Gordon, indicates that she was not the ‘‘ Mary” of the poet’s lines. 
There is no Afton Lodge on the estate of Afton which Mrs. Stewart 
acquired through her father, and is now possessed by her grandson, 
already named. The wild scenery of the Vale of Afton is most 
accurately described in the text, which could never apply to the 
finely-trimmed walks and fragrant groves of Afton Lodge, near 
Tarbolton, to which Mrs. Stewart removed after leaving Stair, about 
the year 1790. Who then was the “Mary” of this song? That 
question was put by George Thomson to Gilbert Burns in 1819, and 
the reply elicited was as follows :—‘‘The poet’s Highland Mary; 
but Dr. Currie gives a different account of it. . . . G.B. thinks 
Dr. C. was misinformed in that particular; but he must not be 
contradicted.” 

Robert Chambers, in 1851, declined to adopt Gilbert Burns’s 
theory as to the heroineship of this song; but in his second edition 
(1856) he boldly declared for it thus :—‘‘A song of Burns, in per- 
son, scenery, and circumstance, most sweetly pastoral, and breath- 
ing of luxurious love, unsmirched by disappointment actual or 
anticipated, must here (May 1786) be introduced, because it un- 
doubtedly relates to his passion for Mary Campbell. It may be 
remarked that the locality, Glen Afton, which is at a considerable 
distance, in the head of Nithsdale, has led to some misapprehen- 
sions regarding the history of the lyric; but all doubt is set at 
rest by a daughter of Mrs. Dunlop, who affirms that she re- 
members hearing Burns say it was written upon the Coilsfield 
dairymaid. We must consequently infer, that the name Afton 
was adopted pro euphonie gratia—suggested to him, probably, by 
the name of Afton Lodge, in the neighborhood of Coilsfield, the 
residence of his friend and patroness, Mrs. Stewart of Stair.’’ 

The beautiful melody to which this pastoral is now invariably 
sung was composed by the late. Alexander Hume of Edinburgh, 
and is still copyright music. ] 

(A kind of holy calm pervades the soul of the reader who peruses, 
or the auditor who listens to the music of this unique strain. The 
‘pastoral melancholy,’’ which Wordsworth felt at St. Mary’s Loch, 
steals over his heart, and laps him in a dreamy Elysium of sym- 
pathetic repose. 

Gilbert Burns, Chambers and Douglas, have taken considerable 
pains to prove that this sweet song was inspired by Highland 
Mary, while Dr. Currie and Lockhart contend that it was written as a 
compliment to Burns’s early patroness, Mrs. Stewart, of Stair, af- 
terwards the proprietress of Afton Lodge. We would side with 
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Currie and Lockhart. In all Burns’s tributes to Mary Campbell 
there is either the throb of passionate love or the wail of regret, 
neither of these features appear in Sweet Afton. We are there- 
fore inclined to believe that this fine artistically finished song was a 
measured and polished compliment to Mrs. Stewart. As regards 
Mr. Douglas’ objections that Mrs. Stewart’s name was not Mary 
but Catharine—we see that Burns frequently borrowed a name— 
at all events, whoever the heroine was, we feel convinced that it was 
not Mary Campbell.—G. G.) 


ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THOMSON, 


ON CROWNING HIS BUST AT EDNAM, ROXBURGHSHIRE, 
WITH A WREATH OF BAYS. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.]J 


WHILE virgin’ Spring by Eden’s flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green, 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes Eolian strains between. 


While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats to Dryburgh’s cooling shade, 
Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spikey blade. 


While Autumn, benefactor kind, 
By T'weed erects his aged head, 
And sees,” with self-approving mind, 
Each creature on his bounty fed. 


While maniac Winter rages o’er 

The hills whence classic Yarrow flows, 
Rousing the turbid torrent’s roar, 

Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows. 
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So long, sweet Poet of the year ! 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that THOMSON is her son. 


[Burns was now preparing to have done with Ellisland. On 25th 
August he sold his crops by auction while yet uncut in the fields. 
He admitted that these were well sold, at a guinea an acre (on an 
average) above their value. Mrs. Burns and the family were then 
in Ayrshire, where they had been for many weeks. About that 
time he received a letter from the Earl of Buchan, inviting him to 
be present at Ednam, near Kelso, on 22nd September, to witness, 
or take part in, the ceremony of inaugurating some monumental 
erection he had reared there, to be unveiled on Thomson’s birth- 
day. His lordship also suggested that Burns might compose an 
Ode for the occasion. ‘‘Go (said he) across the country, and meet 
the Tweed at the nearest point from your farm; and wandering 
along the pastoral bank of Thomson’s pure parent stream, catch 
inspiration on the devious walk, till you find Lord Buchan sitting 
on the ruins of Dryburgh. There the commendator will give you 
a hearty welcome, and try to light the poetic lamp at the pure 
flame of native genius, upon the altar of Caledonian virtue.’’ 

Burns replied in courteous fashion; but said that ‘‘a week or 
two’s absence, in the very middle of harvest, is what I much doubt 
I dare not venture on. Your lordship hints at an Ode for the 
occasion; but who would write after Collins? I read over his 
verses to the memory of Thomson, and despaired. I got indeed 
to the length of three or four stanzas, in the way of address to 
the shade of the bard, on crowning his bust. I shall trouble your 
lordship with the subjoined copy of them, which, I am afraid, will 
be but too convincing a proof how unequal I am for the task.” 

The variations in this composition are very considerable. In the 
first MS. the address began in the following manner :— 

1 While cold-eyed Spring, a virgin coy, 
Unfolds her verdant mantle sweet, 


Or pranks the sod in frolic joy, 
A carpet for her youthful feet: 


While Summer, with a matron’s grace, 
Walks stately in the cooling shade, 
And oft, delighted, loves to trace 
The progress of the spikey blade: 


While Autumn,? benefactor kind, 
With age’s hoary honors ciad, 

Surveys, with self-approving mind, 
Hach creature on his bounty fed, &c. 


2 While Autumn, by Tweed’s fruitful side, 
With sober pace and hoary head 
Surveys, in self-approving pride, &c, 
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The Earl of Buchan, on this occasion, displayed a copy of the 
First Edition of Thomson’s SEASONS,—‘‘a copy which my father 
received from the Author.” This book his lordship ‘‘ crowned with 
a wreath of bays.” All his life through he was fond of delivering 
magniloquent Eulogies, and projecting puerile fétes of this nature. 
One of his latest was on 15th October 1814, when he crowned the 
bust of Burns at the foot of a colossal statue of Wallace which he 
had erected on an elevated grove near Dryburgh. His lordship 
composed and delivered the following patriotic compliment to the 
Bard of Scotland. | 


ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF BURNS. 


Poet of Coila, here at Wallace’ feet, 

Thy generous Muse, thy manly soul I greet, 
Thy soul, now severed from a servile crew, 
And blest, united to the chosen few! 

Too late I found thee, to redeem thy days 
From bloated joys, and ill-directed lays ; 

But now I come, even with my setting sun, 
To see to thee some tardy justice done. 

Upon thy Bust, as once on Thomson’s, I 
Impose this chaplet, with a genial sigh; 

And may our brave, unconquer’d country’s fire 
Still glow in song, and sparkle from her Lyre !] 


NITHSDALE’S WELCOME HAME. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


THE noble Maxwells and their powers 
Are coming o’er the border, 
And they’ll gae dzg¢ Terregles’ towers,* build 
And set them a’ in order. 
And they declare Terregles fair, 
For their abode they choose it ; 
There’s no a heart in a’ the land 
But’s lighter at the news o’t. 


* Terregles House is the stately mansion of the head of the Maxwells (now Lord 
Nithsdale) within three miles of Dumfries. The title was attainted in 1715, in 
consequence of the then Earl’s participation in the rebellion of that year, and 
was restored only some twenty years ago. The romantic escape of the Karl, on 
the eve of his execution, through the devotion of his wife—he passing out of the 
tower of London dressed in her clothes, while she remained behind—is known to 
all readers of English History.—J. H. 
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Tho’ stars in skies may disappear, 
And angry tempests gather ; 
The happy hour may soon be near 
That brings us pleasant weather: 
The weary night o’ care and grief 
May hae a joyfu’ morrow ; have 
So dawning day has brought relief, since 
Fareweel our night o’ sorrow. 


[In our note to the ‘‘Lament of Mary Queen of Scots,” page 20 
supra, we introduce some particulars regarding Lady Winifred 
Maxwell Constable. The present song gives us an occasion to re- 
sume the subject. She was married to William Haggerston Consta- 
ble, of Everingham, Yorkshire, and was the granddaughter and 
sole representative of that Earl of Nithsdale, who in 1715 escaped 
from the axe through the intrepidity and ingenuity of his wife, as 
referred to in footnote. Burns wrote to her at the close of 1789, 
enclosing his verses to William Tytler of Woodhouselee ‘‘for her 
ladyship’s eye alone,’’ and was some time thereafter formally intro- 
duced to her. She had returned to Scotland after a long absence, 
and was rebuilding Terregles House, the hereditary seat of her an- 
cestry. The song in the text was thereupon composed and pre- 
sented to her as an affectionate tribute of respect for an ancient 
family in whose fortunes the poet felt a natural interest. We have 
little doubt that several other Jacobite songs, which first appeared 
in Johnson’s fourth volume, and which now fall to be presented 
to the reader, were prompted by his desire to gratify that lady. 
Mrs. Burns, in her M‘Diarmid memoranda, remembers Lady W. 
Maxwell calling to see the poet after his removal to Dumfries ; 
and while at Ellisland he dined once or twice at Terregles House 
where the family lived in great style. Burns used to talk with 
wonder of the number of wax candles he had seen lighted at 
supper. 

The reader may here be reminded of a letter by Sir Walter Scott, 
to his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, dated 14th July 1828, enclosing the 
originals of several letters by Burns, which might be useful in con- 
structing the memoir of the poet he was then engaged with. Sir 
Walter thus refers to one of these ‘‘addressed to that singular 
old curmudgeon, Lady Winifred Constable, in which you will see 
he plays high Jacobite; and on that account it is curious ; though 
I imagine that his Jacobitism, like my own, belonged to the fancy, 
rather than the reason.’’] 
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FRAE THE FRIENDS AND LAND I LOVE. 
(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Frae the friends and land I love, from 
Driv’n by Fortune’s ely spite; cruel 

Frae my best belov’d I rove, 
Never mair to taste delight: 

Never mair maun hope to find must 
Ease frae toil, relief frae care ; 

When Remembrance wracks the mind, 
Pleasures but unveil despair. 


Brightest climes shall mzrk appear, dark 
Desert z/Aa blooming shore, every 
Till the Fates, nae mair severe, 
Friendship, love, and peace restore. 
Till Revenge, wi’ laurel’d head, 
Bring our banished hame again ; 
And 2k loyal, bonie lad , each 
Cross the seas, and win his azz. own 


[The poet in his Glenriddell notes claims only the last four 
lines of this song, which he says he added ‘“‘by way of giving a 
turn to the theme of the poem, such as it is.” 

Stenhouse, however, records his belief that the whole piece is by 
Burns. The tune to which it is set is from Oswald’s ‘‘ Pocket Com- 
panion,’’ where it is called ‘‘ Carron Side.’”? The reader will observe 
the unusual force of the language in this little piece,—‘‘ Fortune’s 
felly spite’’—‘‘When Remembrance wracks the mind.’ There is a 
kind of Shakesperian pith here that surprises us. Who but a 
genius could have conceived the image of ‘‘ Revenge, wi’ laurel’d 
head ” ?] 
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SUCH A PARCEL OF ROGUES IN A NATION. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


FAREWEEL to a’ our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory ; 

Fareweel ev’n to the Scottish name, 
Sae fam’d in martial story. 

Now Sark* rins over Solway sands, 
An’ Tweed rins to the ocean, 

To mark where England’s province stands— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


What force or guile could not subdue, 
Thro’ many warlike ages, 

Is wrought now by a coward few, 
For hireling traitor’s wages. 

The English steed we could disdain, 
Secure in valor’s station ; 

But English gold has been our bane— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


O would, ere I had seen the day 
That Treason thus could sell us, 

My auld grey head had lien in clay, 
Wi Bruce and loyal Wallace ! 

But pith and power, till my last hour, 
I'll mak this declaration ; 

We're bought and sold for English gold— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


[In the musical collections of M‘Gibbon and Oswald is found a 
tune having this title, which furnished the key-note to the above 
spirited effusion. ‘The chief reference in it seems to be to the 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland, which was signed 


* One of the tributaries of the Solway, and, for a short distance, the boundary 
line between England and Scotland.—J. H. 
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on 22nd July 1707. An old-fashioned prejudice against this meas- 
ure was long in dying away, among the Jacobites in particular ; 
and this seems to have been one of several pieces which were 
constructed by Burns for the delectation of his friends whose tastes 
lay in that direction. ] 


YE JACOBITES BY NAME. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


YE Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an ear, 
Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear, 

Ye Jacobites by name, 

Your fautes I will proclaim, “faults 
Your doctrines I maun blame, you shall hear. must 


What is Right, and what is Wrang, by the law, by 
the law? 
What is Right, and what is Wrang, by the law? 
What is Right, and what is Wrang? 
A short sword, and a lang, 
A weak arm and a strang, for to draw. _ strong 


What makes heroic strife, famed afar, famed afar? 
What makes heroic strife, famed afar? 

What makes heroic strife? 

To whet th’ assassin’s knife, 
Or hunt a Parent’s life, wi’ bluidy war? 


Then let your schemes alone, in the state, in the state, 
Then let your schemes alone, in the state. 

Then let your schemes alone, 

Adore the rising sun, 
And leave a man undone, to his fate. 


[This powerful political satire, in which some of the bard’s favorite 
sentiments are expressed under the coverture of Jacobitism, might 
have been produced for the gratification of his neighbor, Lady 
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Winifred Maxwell. The melody to which it is set was much in 
vogue about the close of last century, and when well sung, may 
express both pathos and heroic energy. Hector Macneil’s song, 
““My Love’s in Germanie” was set to the same air, and had a long 
run of popularity. ] 


I HAE BEEN AT CROOKIEDEN. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


I HAE been at Crookieden, * 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Viewing Willie and his men, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 
There our foes that burnt and slew, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
There, at last, they gat their due, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 


Satan sits in his black xexh, corner 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Breaking sticks to roast the Duke, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 
The bloody monster gae a yell, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
And loud the laugh gaed round a’ hell, went 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 


[This familiar ditty is mainly indebted to the hand of Burns for 
its point and pith. The original title of the tune is ‘‘Jinglin John,” 
and after the cruelties of William, Duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, 
it became one of several quick step tunes known by the title 
“‘Bonie laddie, Highland laddie.’’] 


* A cant name for hell. 
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(There is a variation to this song in which the first four lines of 
the second stanza run :— 


“The Diel sat girnin’ in the neuk, 
Bonie Laddie, Highland Laddie, 
Rivin’ sticks to roast the Duke, 
My bonie Highland Laddie.’”’—J. H.) 
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There, at last, they gat their due, My bo - nie lad-die, High-land lad - die. 


© KENMURE’S ON AND AWA, WILLIE. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O KENMURE’S on and awa, Willie, 
O Kenmure’s on and awa ; 

An’ Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie! 
Success to Kenmure’s band ! 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig, 
That rides by Kenmure’s hand. 


Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie! 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine! 

There’s ne’er a coward o’ Kenmure’s blude, 
Nor yet o’? Gordon’s* line. 


* The Viscount Kenmure is head of the Southern branch of the Gordons, as 
the Duke of Gordon was in the north—J. H. 
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O Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 
O Kenmure’s lads are men ; 
Their hearts and swords are metal true, 
And that their foes shall sez. know 


They’ll live or die wi’ fame, Willie, 
They'll live or die wi’ fame; 

But suze, wi’ sounding victorie, soon 
May Kenmure’s lord come hame! 

Here’s him that’s far awa, Willie! 
Here’s him that’s far awa! 

And here’s the flower that I Joe best, love 
The rose that’s like the snaw.* 


[The hand of Burns is very visible here; but it is impossible 
to say what portions of the song are old and what by him. The 
tune is one of a peculiar class, of which there are several having 
a marked family likeness, and all popular. Of these ‘‘ The Camp- 
bells are Comin,” and ‘‘Bide by the Bonnets o’ blue,’? may be 
mentioned. ee 

The Right Hon. William George, Viscount Kenmure, was Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chevalier’s forces in the south-west of Scot- 
land, in 1715. At the head of two hundred horsemen, he formed 
a junction with the troops under General Forster, and they 
marched into Preston in Lancashire. Here he was compelled to 
surrender a prisoner at discretion, on 13th Nov. 1745, and early 
on the following month, he and many of his unfortunate follow- 
ers were conducted to London, where they were subjected to great 
indignities. Lord Kenmure was afterwards tried, and beheaded on 
Tower-hill, 24th Feb. 1716. ] 

(The forfeited estates were bought back by the widow, and from 
her descended to their son. Burns, during his Galloway tour in 
company with Mr. Syme, was entertained at Kenmure Castle, the 
romantic family seat, on the banks of the river Ken, by the 
- grandson of the attainted peer, to whom the title was restored in 
1824. Mr. Syme, in a letter to Dr. Currie says, that the poet 
thought so highly of this baronial seat, that he contemplated a 
poetical description of it.—J. H.) 


* A white rose was the Jacobite badge. Compare the fine song commencing :— 


“There grows a bonie brier-bush 
In our kail-yard, 
And bonie were the blossoms o’t 
In our kail-yard.”’—J. H. 
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EPISTLE TO JOHN MAXWELL, ESQ. OF 
TERRAUGHTY, 


ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
(CROMEK, 1808.) 


HEALTH to the Maxwell’s veteran Chief! 
Health, ay unsour’d by care or grief: 
Inspired, I turn’d Fate’s sibyl leaf, 
This natal morn, 
I see thy life is stuff 0’ przef, proof 
Scarce quite half-worn. 


This day thou metes threescore eleven, 
And I can tell that bounteous Heaven, 
(The second-sight, ye ken, is given 
To zlka Poet) every 
On thee a tack o’ seven times seven ; 
Will yet bestow it. 


If envious duckies view wi’ sorrow ill-wishers 
Thy lengthen’d days on this blest morrow, 
May Desolation’s lang-teeth’d harrow, 
| Nine miles an hour, 
Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In brunstane stoure. brimstone dust 


But for thy friends, and they are mony, many 
Baith honest men, and lasses bonie, 
May couthte Fortune, kind and canuze, gentle careful 
In social glee, 
Wi’ mornings blythe, and e’enings funny, 
Bless them and thee! 
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And then the deil, he daurna steer ye: ere 
° stur 

- Your friends ay love, your /faes ay fear ye ; foes 


For me, shame /a’ me, befall 
If zezst my heart I dzmna wear ye, next do not 


While BuRNS they ca’ me. cam! 


[John Maxwell, of Terraughty and Munches, near Dumfries, was 
seventy-one years old when Burns thus addressed him, and although 
his earthly pilgrimage was not extended by forty-nine years more, 
according to the poet’s wish, he eventually reached the age of 
ninety-four, dying on Burns’s birthday, 1814. Chambers informs 
us that he was descended, at a comparatively small number of re- 
moves, from the gallant and faithful Lord Herries, who on bended 
knees entreated Queen Mary to prosecute Bothwell, as the murderer 
of Darnley, and who subsequently fought for her at Langside. 

The original MS. of this Epistle is now in the Poet’s Monument 
at Edinburgh. ] 


SECOND EPISTLE TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESO. 
OF FINTRY. 


5TH OCTOBER, 1791. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1793.) 


LATE crippl’d of an arm, and now a leg, 
About to beg a pass for leave to beg; 

Dull, listless, teas’d, dejected, and deprest 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple’s rest) ; 

Will generous Graham list to his Poet’s wail? 
(It soothes poor Misery, hearkening to her tale) 
And hear him curse the light he first survey’d, 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade? 


Thou, Nature! partial Nature, I arraign ; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain : 
The lion and the bull thy care have found, 
One shakes the forests, and one spurns the ground; 
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Thou giv’st the ass his hide, the snail his shell ; 
The envenom’d wasp, victorious, guards his cell ; 
Thy minions kings defend, control, devour, 

In all th’ omnipotence of rule and power ; 

Foxes and statesmen subtile wiles ensure ; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secure ; 

Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 
The priest and hedgehog in their robes, are snug; 
Ev’n silly woman has her warlike arts, 

Her tongue and eyes—her dreaded spear and darts. 


But Oh! thou bitter step-mother and hard, 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child—the Bard ! 
A thing unteachable in world’s skill, 

And half an idiot too, more helpless still: 
No heels to bear him from the op’ning dun; 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun ; 
No horns, but those by luckless Hymen worn, 
And those, alas! not, Amalthea’s horn: 

No nerves olfact’ry, Mammon’s trusty cur, 
Clad in rich Dulness’ comfortable fur; _ 

In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 

-He bears th’ unbroken blast from ev’ry side: 
Vampyre booksellers drain him to the heart, 
_ And scorpion critics cureless venom dart: 


Critics—appall’d, I venture on the name ; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame: 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes ; 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose: 


His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads’ daring into madness stung ; 
His well-won bays, than life itself more dear, | 
By miscreants torn, who ne’er one sprig must wear 3 ae 
Foil’d, bleeding, tortur’d in th’ unequal strife, | 
The hapless Poet flounders on thro’ life: 
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Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fir’d, 

And fled each muse that glorious once inspir’d, 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 

Dead even resentment for his injur’d page, 

He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic’s rage ! 
So, by some hedge, the gen’rous steed deceas’d, 
For half-starv’d snarling curs a dainty feast ; 

By toil and famine wore to skin and bone, 

Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch’s son. 


O Dulness! portion of the truly blest! 
Calm shelter’d haven of eternal rest ! 
Thy sons ne’er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune’s polar frost, or torrid beams. 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup, 
With sober selfish ease they sip it up; } 
Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve, 
They only wonder ‘‘some folks’’ do not starve. 
The grave sage hern thus easy picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the clue of hope, 
And thro’ disastrous night they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 
And just conclude ‘‘that fools are fortune’s care,”’ 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest’s shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 


Not so the idle Muses’ mad-cap train, 
Not such the workings of their moon-struck brain ; 
In equanimity they never dwell, 
By turns in soaring heav’n, or vaulted hell. 


I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 
With all a poet’s, husband’s, father’s fear ! 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost— 
Glencairn, the truly noble, lies in dust 

IV. F 
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(Fled, like the sun eclips’d as noon appears, 

And left us darkling in a world of tears): 

O! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray’r! 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare! 
Thro’ a long life his hopes and wishes crown, 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path ; 

Give energy to life; and soothe his latest breath, 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death! 


[At page 31, Vol. III, the reader has already seen the bulk of 
this Second Epistle to Mr. Graham, under the heading of ‘The 
Poet’s Progress—a Poem in Embryo.”? In the present form it was 
despatched to that gentleman on 6th October 1791, which date is 
carefully attached to it in the Glenriddell volume at Liverpool, in 
which it is inscribed, in the poet’s autograph. 

The opening lines refer to the fact that about the end of March 
1791, the poet had the misfortune to come down with his horse, 
and break his right arm. He soon recovered from that mishap, 
but about the close of the following September he experienced a 
similar accident, by which his leg was broken or sadly bruised. In 
sending the poem which forms the text, he thus wrote !—‘“ Along 
with two other pieces, I enclose you a sheetful of groans, wrung 
from me in my elbow-chair, with one unlucky leg on a stool be- 
fore me.”’ | 

The reader will discover the variations made in this piece by 
comparing it with the first sketch referred to above.] 


THE SONG OF DEATH. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Scene.—A Field of Battle—Time of the day, evening—The 
wounded and dying of the victorious army are supposed to 
join in the following song. 


FAREWELL, thou fair day, thou green earth and ye 
skies, 
Now gay with the broad setting sun ; 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties, 
Our race of existence is run! 
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Thou grim King of Terrors; thou Life’s gloomy foe! 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 

Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but know 
No terrors hast thou to the brave ! 


Thou strik’st the dull peasant—he sinks in the dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 

Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark ; 
He falls in the blaze of his fame! 

In the field of proud honor—our swords in our hands, 
Our king and our country to save; | 

While victory shines on Life’s last ebbing sands,— 
O who would not die with the brave? 


[This appears to be the last composition produced by Burns before 
leaving Ellisland to take up his abode in the town of Dumfries. 
Currie has dated the letter to Mrs. Dunlop which enclosed it— 
‘‘Fillisland, 17th December 1791,’? which must be a mistake, for 
the poet by that time, had removed with his family to the town, 
and he had in the meantime, at the close of November, paid a 
visit to Edinburgh, mainly to take, what was presumed to be, an 
everlasting farewell of Clarinda. 

In sending this piece to Mrs. Dunlop he wrote thus :—‘‘I have 
just finished the following song, which, to a lady the descendant 
of Wallace, and many heroes of his illustrious line, and herself 
the mother of several soldiers, needs neither preface nor apology.” 
And, under the words, he added—‘ The circumstance that gave 
rise to it was—looking over, with a musical friend, M‘Donald’s 
Collection of Highland airs, I was struck with one, an Isle of 
Skye tune, entitled ‘Oran an Aoig, or The Song of Death,’ to the 
measure of which I have adapted my stanzas.’ 

Chambers has expressed an honest doubt of the felicity of Burns’s 
selection of this subject for a song. He thus argues :—‘‘ The ardor 
of an advancing host, as in Bruce’s Address to his troops, is a 
theme which we all contemplate with interest, and which will 
never fail to furnish fitting work for the Muse. But the piteous 
condition of the wounded and the dying after the tide of battle 
has rolled past, is invested with associations of a different kind. 
It is difficult even in the instance of the most patriotic cause, to 
suppose these victims of the chances of War as joining in a senti- 
mental effusion like that which Burns has supplied for them. 
Nevertheless I feel bound to state that (according to the report of 
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my late friend James Ballantine of Edinburgh) Thomas Campbell 
used to speak of this Song of Death as in his opinion, one of the 
most brilliant effusions of our poet.’’ 

It was Dr. Currie, the first Editor of Burns’s works, and his 
earliest biographer, who struck the first public note of admiration 
of this production. It was about the close of 1791, before the 
enthusiasm generated by the progress of the French Revolution 
had waned into terror and disgust, that Burns “brought out the 
foregoing hymn, worthy of the Grecian Muse, when Greece was 
most conspicuous for genius and valor,’’ (Biography, p. 212). Currie 
adds in a foot-note :—‘‘ This noble poem, to the editor, seems more 
calculated to invigorate the spirit of defence, in a season of real 
and pressing danger, than any production of modern times.”’ 

The Gaelic air, whose imposing title suggested Burns’s Song of 
Death, may be good music to a Celtic ear; but we have tried in 
vain to see any expression in it. George Thomson, selected for 
these words the Irish air, ‘‘ My Lodging is on the cold ground ’’—a 
beautiful melody certainly, but not in keeping with the sentiment. 
and spirit of this song. ] 


POEM ON SENSIBILITY. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


SENSIBILITY, how charming, 
Dearest Nancy, thou canst tell; 

But distress, with horrors arming, 
Thou alas! hast known too well! 


Fairest flower, behold the lily 
Blooming in the sunny ray ; 

Let the blast sweep o’er the valley, 
See it prostrate in the clay. 


Hear the woodlark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er his little joys ; 

But alas! a prey the surest 
To each pirate of the skies. 
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Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow: 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 


[For some years the correspondence between Burns and Mrs. 
M‘Lehose had entirely ceased; for she still retained the unforgiv- 
ing attitude which broken hopes and wounded pride forced her to 
assume on hearing of the poet’s marriage to Jean Armour in April 
or May 1788. In the autumn of 1791, however, she made overtures 
towards reconciliation by sending him some verses she had lately 
composed. In his reply he says: ‘‘I have perused your most 
beautiful, but most pathetic poem—do not ask me how often, or 
with what emotions. You know that ‘I dare to sim, but not to 
lie!’ ‘Your verses wring the confession from my inmost soul, that 
—I will say it, expose it if you please—I have more than once in 
my life been the victim of a damning conjuncture of circumstances ; 
and that to me you must be ever 


‘Dear as the light that visits those sad eyes.’ 


I have just, since I had yours, composed the following stanzas ; 
let me know your opinion of them. 


‘Sensibility, how charming, &c.’ 


The poet afterwards enclosed a copy of these exquisite lines to 
Mrs. Dunlop, thus varied in the opening couplet :— 


Sensibility, how charming, 
Thou, my friend, canst truly tell, 


and addressed ‘“‘To my honored friend, Mrs. Dunlop.” A similar 
copy was sent to Mrs. Stewart of Afton.] 
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VERSICLES PRODUCED PRIOR aaa 
PI. 172. 


THE TOADEATER. 


(LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS, 1828.) 


OF lordly acquaintance you boast, 

And the Dukes that you dined with yestreen ; 
Why, an insect’s an insect at most, 

Though it crawl on the curl of a Queen! 


[Allan Cunningham, in his Biography of our Poet, tells us that 
‘fat the table of Maxwell of Terraughty, when one of the guests 
chose to talk of the Dukes and Earls with whom he had drunk 
or dined, Burns silenced him with an epigram, thus :— 


“What of Earls with whom you have supt? 
And of Dukes that you dined with yestreen? 
Lord! an insect’s an insect at most, 
Tho’ it crawl on the curls of a Queen.” 


These epigrams are differently quoted by the various editors. 
Thus Chambers, in 1838, gave the following version of this trifle :— 


“No more of your titled acquaintances boast, 
And what nobles and gentles you’ve seen; 
An insect is only an insect at most, 
Tho’ it crawl on the curl of a queen.’’] 


DIVINE SERVICE IN THE KIRK OF 


LAMINGTON. 

(LOCKHART, 1828.) 
As cauld a wind as ever blew, cold 
A caulder kirk, and in’t but few: 
A caulder Preacher never sJak— spoke 


Ye’se a’ be ket or I come back. hot ere 
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[Lamington is the adjoining parish to Covington, in Clydesdale, 
and the only instance on record of the poet having tarried for a day 
or two in that neighborhood will be found noted at page 56, Vol. II. 
He may, nevertheless, have taken opportunity to visit that locality 
without the world being apprised of it. One of the poet’s most 
cherished acquaintances in Edinburgh was Mr. Robert Cleghorn, 
at Saughton Mills; and the following note from the Obituary of 
the Scots Magazine, 1809, seems to refer to a sister or daughter 
of that friend of Burns:—‘‘ Nov. 6th. At the manse of Coving- 
ton, Euphemia Cleghorn, wife of the Rev. Bryce Little.’’] 


THE KEEKIN GLASS. | Looking 
(CHAMBERS, 1852.) 


How daur ye ca’ me ‘‘ Howlet-face??? dare call owl 
Ye blear-e’ed,* wither’d spectre ! 

Ye only spied the keekin-glass, 
An there ye saw your picture. 


[The history of this curious epigram is thus given :—Burns one 
day visited his landlord Mr. Miller, at Dalswinton house ; and Miss 
Miller, in answer to some complimentary remark from the poet 
about her blooming looks, told him that she had been much less 
commended on the previous evening. One of the lords of Justiciary 
from the circuit court at Dumfries happened to be dining with 
her father, and the gentlemen sat over their cups a considerable 
time after dinner. When they joined the ladies in the drawing 
room, his lordship’s visual organs were so much affected that, 
pointing to Miss Miller, he asked her father,—‘‘ Wha’s yon howlet- 
faced thing i’ the corner?” 

Burns immediately pulled out his pencil and wrote on a slip 
of paper the above lines, which he handed to Miss Miller, say- 
ing—‘‘ There is the answer you should send him.’’] 


* Having eyes red, watery, as after drinking.—J. H. 
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A GRACE BEFORE DINNER, EXTEMPORE. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


O THovu who kindly dost provide 
For every creature’s want! 

We bless Thee, God of Nature wide, 
For all Thy goodness lent : 

And if it please Thee, heavenly Guide, 
May never worse be sent ; 

But, whether granted or denied, 
Lord, bless us with content. Amen! 


A GRACE AFTER DINNER, EXTEMPORE. 


(STEWART, I8oT.) 


O TxHou, in whom we live and move— 
Who made the sea and shore ; 

Thy goodness constantly we prove, 
And, grateful, would adore: 

And, if it please Thee, Power above! 
Still grant us, with such store, 

The friend we trust, the fair we love— 
And we desire no more. Amen! 


[Both of these expressions of thankfulness and devotion are 
happily conceived. The first is entered in the author’s hand, in 
the Glenriddell volume, now at Liverpool, where it immediately 
follows the ‘‘Lines to Sir John Whitefoord,” given at page 32, 
supra, thus indicating that it is a production of the Ellisland 
period. The Grace after Dinner reads almost like a parody of its 
predecessor, the construction and style of both being identical. 

Currie has given us interesting particulars of a visit paid to the 
poet at his farm in the summer of 1790, by Mr. Ramsay of Ochter- 
tyre, accompanied by Dr. Stuart of Luss. ‘“‘I was much pleased 
(related Mr. Ramsay) with his wor Sabina qualis, and the poet’s 
modest mansion, so unlike the habitation of ordinary rustics. ... 


eee 
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Such was the force and versatility of the bard’s genius, that he 
made the tears run down Dr. Stuart’s cheeks, albeit unused to 
the melting mood. . . . From that time we met no more, and 
I was grieved at the reports of him afterwards: poor Burns! we 
shall hardly ever see his like again! He was in truth, a sort 
of comet in literature, irregular in its motion, which did not do 
good proportioned to the blaze of light it displayed.”—Fair and 
softly, Mr. Ramsay! we shall have to ‘‘ wait a little longer ’’—say, 
a century or two—before philosophers can measure the ‘‘good”’ 
of such a spirit as that of Burns. 


“So triumphs the Bard! he hath pass’d from our sight, 
But his thoughts, like the power of the sun, 
Shall continue the light of their truth and their might, 
Till the aim of their mission be won.”’ 


In the summer of 1791 (that, namely, which we have just been 
passing through,) he was visited at Ellisland ‘‘by two English 
gentlemen ;’’ Currie gives the account from the information of one 
of the party: ‘‘He received them with great cordiality, and asked 
them to share his humble dinner—an invitation which they accepted. 
After dinner, he produced his punch-bowl, made of Inverary marble, 
and mixing the spirit from the bottle which Mrs. Burns set on 
the board, with water and sugar, he filled their glasses, and invited 
them to drink. Burns was in his happiest mood, and the charms 
of his conversation were altogether fascinating. In the wildest of 
his strains of mirth he threw in touches of melancholy, and spread 
around him the electric emotions of his powerful mind. The 
Highland whisky improved in its flavor: the marble-bowl was 
again and again emptied and replenished: the guests forgot the 
flight of time and the dictates of prudence: at the hour of mid- 
night they lost their way in returning to Dumfries, and could 
scarcely distinguish the town even when assisted by the morning’s 
dawn.”’ 

Ellisland, with its scaur over the flowing Nith, from the brow of 
which the poet used to glower and spell, with a westlin look in 
the direction of Corsincone, must now be abandoned. To Dum- 
fries ‘‘with darkening or illusive prospects, and dubious patronage, 
he must go! Multitudinous temptations, and uncertain footing” 
await him there: ‘‘sycophants, and spies, and tale-bearers to gov- 
ernment, and to posterity,” shall encompass his path; but his stay 
shall be brief—not so much as five years in duration. His genius 
with its elevating instincts shall bear him through the ordeal, and 
the music of his minstrelsy shall not cease to be heard—even 
when the Bard seems ‘‘to know existence only by the pressure 
of the heavy hand of sickness, and to count time by the reper- 
cussions of pain.’’] 
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THE DUMFRIES PERIOD. 


(Nov. 1791, TO JULY 1796.) 


‘‘George the Third is Defender of something we call ‘the 
Faith’ in those years ; George the Third is head charioteer of 
the Destinies of England, to guide them through the gulf of 
French Revolutions, American Independencies, &c. ; and Robert 
Burns is Gauger of ale in Dumfries. It is an Iliad in a nut- 
shell. We find a Poet, as brave a man as has been made for 
a hundred years or so, anywhere under the sun; and do we 
kindle bonfires, or thank the gods? Not at all. We, taking 
due counsel of it, set the man to gauge ale-barrels in the 
Burgh of Dumfries; and pique ourselves on our ‘ patronage 
of genius.’ ’’—Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present,’ Book 2, Chap. ix. 


THE DEAREST 0’ THE QUORUM. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1796.) 


O May, thy morn was ne’er sae sweet 
As the mirk night o’ December ! 

For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
And private was the chamber : 

And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will ay remember : 

And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will ay remember. 


And here’s to them that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum ! 

And here’s to them that wish us weel, 
May a’ that’s gude watch o’er ’em! 

And here’s to them, we dare na tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum! 

And here’s to them, we dare na tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum. 
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[On 23rd November Burns wrote to Clarinda from Dumfries, 
informing her that he would be in Edinburgh on the first Tues- 
day thereafter. That lady (as Chambers explains) ‘‘“was now 
approaching a critical passage of her own history. She had resolved, 
though with much hesitation, to accept an invitation from her 
heartless husband, and join him in Jamaica. A parting interview 
took place between her and Burns in Edinburgh specially on the 
6th of December. That it gave an occasion to an effusion of 
passionate feeling, is strongly hinted at in a letter of the poet 
written a twelvemonth after. We may also hesitate little in read- 
ing as a record of the scene a series of lyrics, one of which is 
amongst the most earnest and arresting expressions of intense 
feeling ever composed in verse.’? This remark refers to the three 
songs we next proceed to lay before the reader. That which now 
forms the text appears to be a dash-off, but warmly colored, 
reminiscence of the same private interview, disrobed of the pas- 
sionately sentimental aspect which pervades the lyrics he commu- 
nicated to the lady herself. 

The melody to which this song is set in the MWuseum seems to 
be a version of the tune known as ‘‘The wee, wee German 
Lairdie.”’ The air accords with the spirit of the song in the 
text. ] 
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PARTING SONG TO CLARINDA. 
(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; one 
Ae farewell, and then forever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me. 


I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy: 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 

Thine be z/ka joy and treasure, every 
Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae farewell, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


[This impassioned lyric was posted to Mrs. M‘Lehose in a letter 
from Dumfries on 27th December 1791, and contained also the 
two songs which immediately follow, on the same subject. The | 
latter half of stanza second was used by Byron as a motto for 
his ‘“‘Bride of Abydos.” Sir Walter Scott remarked that these 
four lines “‘contain the essence of a thousand love tales;’? and 
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Mrs. Jameson eloquently added that the lines are “in themselves 
a complete romance—the alpha and omega of feeling, and contain 
the essence of an existence of pain and pleasure distilled into one 
burning drop.” 

The following melody, harmonized into a duet by the late Alex- 
ander Hume, seems adapted to give adequate expression to the 
‘Parting Song.” 

The original MS. is in the collection of W. F. Watson, Esq. 
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cheer-fu’ twin-kle lights me, Dark de-spair a-round be-nights me. Ae fond kiss. 


BEHOLD THE HOUR, THE BOAT, ARRIVE. 


(CLARINDA CORRESPONDENCE, 1843.) 


BEHOLD the hour, the boat, arrive ! 

My dearest Nancy, O farewell ! 
Severed frae thee, can I survive, 

Frae thee whom I hae lov’d sae weel? 


Endless and deep shall be my grief; 
Nae ray of comfort shall I see, 

But this most precious, dear belief, 
That thou wilt still remember me! 
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Alang the solitary shore 

Where flitting sea-fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

Ill westward turn my wishful eye. 


‘Happy thou Indian grove,’ I'll say, 
‘Where now my Nancy’s path shall be! 
While thro’ your sweets she holds her way, 

O tell me, does she muse on me?’ 


[These verses, sent on 27th December 1791 to Clarinda, although 
not very original, seem to have pleased Burns so much that in 
September 1793, he subjected them to some farther polishing to 
appear in George Thomson’s collection set to a Gaelic air, called 
“Oran Gaoil.’? The song indeed can scarcely be regarded as an 
original production of our poet; for he did little else than tran- 
scribe it from an old Edinburgh Magazine which lay on his 
father’s bookshelf at Mount Oliphant, and which is included by 
Gilbert Burns among the books his brother had access to in his 
youth. To satisfy the reader of this we append four stanzas 
culled from a long poem of sixteen verses contained in that 
Magazine. 


FAREWELL SONG TO NICE. 


Behold the fatal hour arrive! 
Nicé, my Nicé, ah, farewell! 
Severed from thee, can I survive, 
From thee whom I have lov’d so well? 


Endless and deep shall be my woes, 
No ray of comfort shall I see; 

And yet, who knows, alas! who knows 

' If thou wilt e’er remember me? 


Along the solitary shore, 
I’ll wander pensive and alone; 
And wild re-echoing rocks implore 
To tell me where my nymph is gone. 


Of Nicé, wheresoe’er she goes, 
The fond attendant I shall be; 

And yet, who knows, alas! who knows 
If she will e’er remember me.] 
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THOU GLOOMY DECEMBER. : 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1796.) 


ANCE mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 
Ance mair I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care; 
Sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 
Parting wi’ Nancy, oh, ne’er to meet mair! 


Fond lovers’ parting is sweet, painful pleasure, 
Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 

But the dire feeling, O farewell for ever! 
Anguish unmingled, and agony pure! 


Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 
Till the last leaf o’ the summer is flown, 

Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 
Till my last hope and last comfort is gone. 


Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 
Still shall I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care; 

For sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 
Parting wi’? Nancy, oh, ne’er to meet mair. 


[Only the two opening stanzas of this song were forwarded to 
Clarinda in the poet’s letter to her of 27th December, which closes 
with these verses, followed by the words—‘‘The rest of this song 
is on the wheels.’”? The remainder was added some time after, and 
forwarded to Johnson and set to a plaintive Scots air which he 
furnished. Stenhouse informs us that the poet’s first intention 
was to have it set to the tune ‘ Wandering Willie,” which would 
have been more suitable; but as that had been given in a pre- 
vious volume, another air was selected. ] 
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MY NATIVE LAND SAE FAR AWA. 


(JoHNSON’s MusEuMm, 1796.) 


O sApD and heavy, should I part, 
But for her sake, sae far awa; 
Unknowing what my way may thwart, 
My native land sae far awa. 


Thou that of a’ things Maker art, 
That formed this Fair sae far awa, 
Gie body strength, then Ill ne’er start, 

At this my way sae far awa.* 


How true is love to pure desert ! 
Like mine for her sae far awa’ ; 

And zocht shall heal my bosom’s smart, nothing 
While, oh, she is sae far awa! 


Nane other love, zane other dart, no 
I feel but her’s sae far awa; 

But fairer never touched a heart 
Than her’s, the Fair, sae far awa. 


[This song would almost pass for one of the series composed at 
this period in reference to the author’s parting with Clarinda. 
Others have been pressed into the same service by some of the 
poet’s editors, such as ‘‘My Nannie’s Awa,’’ ‘“‘ Wandering Willie,” 
&e.; but the dates of these are considerably later, as may be 
ascertained from the Thomson correspondence. The air to which 
this in the text is set in the Museum, is called ‘‘ Dalkeith Maiden 
Bridge,” from Aird’s collection.] (See our note on ‘‘ Wandering 


Willie.’—J. H.) 


* Grant bodily strength, then I shall not be startled at the length of way I 
have to go to see her, however far away she may be.—J. H. 
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LINES ON FERGUSSON, THE POET. 


(CHAMBERS, 1852.) 


ILL-FATED genius! Heaven-taught Fergusson, 
What heart that feels and will not yield a tear, 
To think Ljife’s sun did set e’er well begun 
To shed its influence on thy bright career. 


O why should truest Worth and Genius pine 
Beneath the iron grasp of Want and Woe, 
While titled knaves and idiot-Greatness shine 
In all the splendor Fortune can bestow? 


[Chambers assigns this little effusion to the early portion of 1792, 
and informs us that the poet had inscribed the lines on a blank 
leaf of a publication, called Zhe World, which we find he ordered 
from Peter Hill on 2nd February 1790. ] 


I DO CONFESS THOU ART SAE FAIR. 


ALTERATION OF AN OLD POEM. 


(JoHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


I po confess thou art sae fair, 
I wad been o’er the /ugs in love, eats 
Had I na found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak thy heart could move: 
I do confess thee sweet, but find 
Thou art so thriftless o’ thy sweets, 
Thy favors are the silly wind 
That kisses z/ka thing it meets. every 


See yonder rosebud, rich in dew, 
Amang its native briers sae coy ; 
How sune it ¢2es its scent and hue, loses 
When fxu’d and worn a common toy ; pulled 
LV. G 
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Sic fate ere lang shall thee betide, 
Tho’ thou may gaily bloom awhile; 

And sune thou shalt be thrown aside, 
Like ony common weed and vile. 


[In his Glenriddell Notes the Poet says :—‘‘ This song is altered 
from a poem by Sir Robert Aytoun, private secretary to Mary and 
Anne, Queens of Scotland. I do think that I have improved the 
simplicity of the sentiments by giving them a Scots dress.”” Many 
readers, however, will prefer the old fashioned quaintness of ex- 
pression in the original, although it wants the compression and 
Doric sweetness of Burns’s adaptation. The following specimen of 
the older version will explain this :— 


I do confess thee sweet, yet find 

Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favors are but like the wind 

That kisses every thing it meets; 
And since thou canst with more than one 
Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


The morning rose, untouch’d that stands, 
Arm’d with her briars, and sweetiy smells, 

Once pluck’d and strain’d thro’ ruder hands, 
No more that sweetness with her dwells; 

Her leaves fall from her one by one, 

And scent and beauty both are gone.’’] 


i) 


THE WEARY PUND O’ TOW. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Chorus—The weary pund, the weary pund, pound 
The weary pund o’ tow, flax-fibre 
I think my wife will end her life, 
Before she spin her tow. 


I bought my wife a stane 0’ lint, stone flax-stalks 
As gude as e’er did grow, 
And a’ that she has made o’ that 
Is ae fuzr pund o’ tow,* poor 
The weary pund, &c. 


* “Tow! is the fibre derived from “lint’’ or the stalks of the flax-plant, by 
first steeping them in water and then beating them with a mallet. All that this 
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There sat a bottle in a Jole, recess 
Ayont the ingle low ; * Beyond blaze 
And ay she took the ¢zther souk, other suck 
To drouk the stourite tow, moisten dusty 


The weary pund, &c. 


Quoth I, for shame, ye dirty dame, 
Gae spin your tap o’ tow! f 
She took the vock, and wi’ a knock, distaff 
She brake it o’er my ow, head 
The weary pund, &c. | 


At last her feet—I sang to see’t! 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe,{ went knoll 
And or J wad anither jad, before I'd risk 
Pil wallop in a Low, trope 
The weary pund, &c. 


[This was a favorite subject among the old song writers. In 
a later edition of Herd’s Collection (1791) we find the following :-— 


“If my wife and thy wife 

Were in a boat thegither, 

And yon honest man’s wife 
Were there to steer the ruther; 

And if the boat was bottomless, 
And seven miles to row; 

We ne’er would wish them back again, 
To spin their taps 0’ tow.” 


Burns is undoubtedly the author of the version of the song which 
forms the text. The title and music are taken from Oswald’s 
Caledonian Pocket Companion, Book 8. The tune has been much 
admired and was selected to suit Mr. Graham of Gartmore’s 
chivalrous words, published by Sir Walter Scott in the Border 
Minstrelsy. The first verse will indicate the song. 

“If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon Ill mount my steed; 


And strong his arm and fast his seat, 
That bears from me the meed. 


wife seemed to have got from a whole stone of ‘lint’? was a single pound of 
“tow.” In reality she had sold or exchanged the rest for whisky. A statutory 
stone is now 14 lbs., but, in Scotland formerly, it varied for almost every material. 
In none was it under 16 lbs., in many it was 17% lbs.—J. H. 

* Concealed in a hole behind where the fire burned on the hearth.—J. H. 

+ Tap o’ tow, the quantity of flax on the distaff to be spun.—J. H. 

t She went out in her coffin “‘feet-foremost,’’ as the Scotch say.—J. H. 
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I'll wear thy colors in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart; 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart. 


Chorus.—Then tell me how to woo thee, love, 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me.’’] 


WHEN SHE CAM’ BEN SHE BOBBET. 


(JoHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O WHEN she cam’ ben she doddet¢ fu’ low, curtseyed 

O when she cam’ dex she bobbet fu’ low, in 
And when she cam’ ben, she kiss’d Cockpen,* 

And syne she deny’d she did it ava. then at all 


And was na Cockpen right saucy witha’? 
And was na Cockpen right saucy witha’? 

In leaving the daughter o’ a lord, 
And kissin’ a collier lassie an’ a’ ! 
O never look down, my lassie, at a’, 
O never look down, my lassie, at a’, 

Thy lips are as sweet, and thy figure complete, 
As the finest dame in castle or ha’. 


Tho’ thou hast nae silk, and holland sae sma’, 
Tho’ thou hast nae silk, and holland sae sma’, 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy ain handywark, chemise 

And lady Jean was never sae braw. 


[This is certainly more of a dressed-up old ballad than an origi- 
nal song. Such as it is, however, it was destined to give the hint 
to Lady Nairne, out of which issued her famous ballad 


“‘The Laird 0’ Cockpen, he’s proud and he’s great.’’] 


* We have several times indicated that in Scotland a proprietor is addressed by 
the name of his estate.—J. H. 
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SCROGGAM, MY DEARIE. 
(JOHNSON’s MuSEUM, 1803.) 


THERE was a wife wonn’d in Cockpen, dwelt 
Scroggam ; 
She brew’d gude ale for gentlemen ; * 
Sing auld Cow/, lay ye down by me, cowled priest 
Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


The gudewife’s dochter fell in a fever, daughter 
Scroggam ; 
The priest o’ the parish he fell in anither; 
Sing auld Cowl, lay ye down by me, 
Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


They laid them side by side thegither, 
Scroggam ; | 
That the heat o’ the ¢aen might cool the one 
tether ; other 
Sing auld Cowl, lay ye down by me, 
Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


[This singular song has Burns’s name attached to it in the 
Museum. We place it here in consequence of its connection with 
the preceding song, so far as locality is concerned. Cockpen is a 
neat village a few miles south from Edinburgh. The incident 
referred to in the ballad, the text shows to have occurred above 
three hundred years ago, when the parish priest was a shaven 
monk. As the tune is short, and, like the words, very eccentric, 
we here annex it.] 

(This is obviously an old song. It is just such a piece, at the 
expense of the priests, as the people even before the reformation 


* Ale was the national beverage of Scotland down to about the beginning 
of last century, when it was largely superseded by whisky.—J. H. 
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delighted in. Every reader of Chaucer is familiar with produc- 
tions conceived in the same spirit. It is exactly of the tone to 
charm Burns, who does not seem to have touched it.—J. H.) 
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MY COLLIER LADDIE. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


WHARE live ye, my bonie lass? 
And tell me what they ca’ ye; call 
My name, she says, is mistress Jean, 
And I follow the Collier laddie. 
My name, she says, &c. 


See you not yon hills and dales 
The sun shines on sae brawilze ; brightly 
They a’ are mine, and they shall be thine, 
Gin ye’ll leave your Collier laddie. 
They a’ are mine, &c. 


Ye shall gaug in gay attire, walk 
Weel duskit up sae gaudy ; dressed 
And ane to wait on every hand, 
Gin yell leave your Collier laddie. if 


And ane to wait, &c. 


Tho’ ye had a’ the sun shines on, 
And the earth conceals sae lowly, 
I wad turn my back on you and it a’, 


And embrace my Collier laddie. 
I wad turn my back, &e. 
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I can wz my five pennies in a day, earn 
An’ spend it at night fw dvawilze ; jovially 
And make my bed in the collier’s zezé, nook 


And lie down wi’? my Collier laddie. 
And make my bed, &c. 


Love for love is the bargain for me, 
Tho’ the wee cot-house should haud me; nota 
And the warld before me to win my bread, 
And fair fa my Collier laddie! blessings on 
And the warld before me, &c. 


[This is one of those songs never seen or heard in the world 
before the poet picked it up, both words and music, “from the 
singing of a country girl.’ In his Glenriddell Notes he says of 
it—‘“‘I do not know a blyther old song than this.”” We annex 
the music, which is as blythe as the words. ] 
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SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


WILLIE WASTLE dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie ; * 

Willie was a wadster gude, weaver 
Could stoun a clue wi’ ony body :f 


* The site of Willie’s house is shown, close to the Tweed, in the parish of 
Broughton, Peeblesshire, at a spot called Linkumdoddie. A streamlet named 
Logan Water falls into the Tweed close by the alleged site.—J. H. 

+ Could have stolen a clue of the yarn or thread that the good wives brought 
to be woven, as well as any one.—J. H. 
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He had a wife was dour and azn, sullen sallow 
O Tinkler Maidgie was her mither; tinker Madge 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 


She has an e’e, she has but ane, eye 
The cat has twa the very color ; 

Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, besides 
A clapper tongue wad deave a Miller:  deafen 

A whiskin beard about her mou, mouth 


Her nose and chin they threaten zther,; — each other 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 


She’s dow-hough’d, she’s hen-shin d, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter ; * 
She’s twisted right, she’s twisted left, 
To balance fair in ilka quarter : 
She has a hump upon her breast, 
The twin o’ that upon her shouther ; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 


Auld daudrans by the zgle sits pussy-cat fireside 
An’ wi’ her loof her face a washin ; paw 
But Willie’s wife is nae sae ¢rig, neat 


She dights her gvunzze wi’ a hushion:+ snout 
Her walie nieves like midden-creels, t er 

Her face wad /yle the Logan water ; befoul — 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 


* Her hip-joint is bent outwards, her ankle is shot out like a hen’s, and one 
leg is a hand-breadth shorter than the other.—J. H. 

f¢ She wipes her nose with a footless stocking; stockings with the feet cut off 
used to be worn by women in winter as a covering for the arms.—J. H. 

t Powerful fists, like manure-baskets.—J. H. 
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[Cunningham tells us that the heroine of the above song was 
the wife of a farmer who lived near Ellisland. Mrs. Renwick, of 
New York (the ‘‘ blue-eyed lassie’’ of Burns’s song), refers to this 
matter thus :—‘‘ Cunningham says the name of Willie Wastle’s 
wife is lost; I could tell him who she was, but there is no use 
in opening up old sores.”’ 

The air selected for these words in the Wuseum is called ‘The 
Eight Men of Moidart;” but it is usually sung to the sprightly 
air ‘‘ Tibbie Fowler o’ the Glen.’’] 


LADY MARY ANN. 
(JoHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O LADY Mary Ann looks o’er the Castle wa’ wall 
She saw three bonie boys playing at the da’, ball 
The youngest he was the flower amang them a’, 

My bonie laddie’s young, but he’s growin’ yet. 


O father, O father, and ye think it fit, 
_ We'll send him a year to the college yet, 
We'll sew a green ribbon round about his hat, 
And that will let him ez he’s to marry yet. know 


Lady Mary Ann was a flower in the dew, 

Sweet was its smell and bonie was its hue, 

And the longer it blossom’d the sweeter it grew, 
For the lily in the bud will be bonier yet. 


Young Charlie Cochran was the sprout of an azk oak 
Bonie and bloomin’ and straughi was its make, _ straight 
The sun took delight to shine for its sake, ; 

And it will be the drag o’ the forest yet. boast 


The simmer is gane when the leaves they were green, 
And the days are awa’ that we hae seen, 
But far better days I trust will come again ; 

For my bonie laddie’s young, but he’s growin’ yet. 
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[It is said by Motherwell and others that Burns, in the course 
of his Highland tour, noted down the original of this ballad with 
the melody, from a lady’s recitation or singing. The original 
words have been given by C. K. Sharpe, Mr. Maidment, and oth- 
ers; but these are distinguished by trifling puerilities, while the 
ballad from the hand of Burns is of the finest spun texture. 
This pretty little melody was also supplied by our poet. 

According to antiquarians, the ballad is founded on a real inci- 
dent dating about 1634. The young Urquhart, of Craigston, who by 
the death of his parents had fallen into the guardianship of the laird 
of Innes, was married, while yet a youth, to his guardian’s daughter, 
Elizabeth Innes, with the object of securing his estates. The closing 
verse of the original ballad is thus given :— 


‘In his twelfth year, he was a married man, 
In his thirteenth year, there he gat a son, 
In his fourteenth year, his grave was growing green, 
And that was the end of his growin.’’] 


Tune— Craigstone’s Growin’.”’ 
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bo-nie lad-die’s young, but he’s growin’ yet. 


KELLY BURN BRAES. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


THERE leevit a carl in Kelly Burn Braes,* 


Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme;f 


lived 
old fellow 


* The Kelly Burn is the northern boundary of Ayrshire, and divides the parish of 


Largs from Renfrewshire for upwards of two miles, and flows into the firth of Clyde 
at Kelly Bridge. Further east, the boundary is marked by “the Rowtin Burn,” and 
the locality is called ‘‘ The Back o’ the Warld.”’ 

+ Regret and repentance come after trial or experience. Rue and thyme are two 
plants much grown in Scottish cottage-gardens. Prisoners on trial in England of- 
ten hold a bunch of rue when in the dock.—J. H. 
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And he had a wife was the plague o’ his days, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


Ae day as the carl gaed up the lang glen, went 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme: 
He met wi’ the Deil, wha said, ‘‘How do you 
jen ids get along 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


‘‘[Pve got a bad wife, sir, that’s a’ my complaint, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

For, saving your presence, to her ye’re a saint, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime.”’ 


steer } 


‘Its neither your stot nor your stazg I shall Jono stattion 


crave, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

But gie me your wife, man,’ for her I must have, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime.”’ 


‘“Q welcome most kindly !? the dlythe carl said, _ nappy 
‘‘Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

But if ye can match her ye’re waur than ye’re worse 

cad, called 

And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime.”’ 


The Devil has got the auld wife on his back, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 
And like a poor pedlar he’s carried his pack, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


He’s carried her hame to his ain allan door, hall 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 
Syne bade her gae in for a b—, and a w—, go 


And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 
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Then straight he makes fifty, the pick o’ his band, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

Turn out on her guard in the clap o’ a hand, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The carlin gaed thro’ them like ony wud bear, wife mad 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 
Whae’er she gat hands on cam’ ne’er her 
nae matr, no more 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


A reekit wee deevil looks over the wa’, smoked 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

‘‘Q help, maister, help, or she’ll ruin us a’ !”? 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The Devil he swore by the edge o’ his knife, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme: 
He pitied the man that was tied to a wife. 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The Devil he swore by the kirk and the bell, 

- Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

He was not in wedlock, thank Heav’n, but in hell, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


Then Satan has travell’d again wi’ his pack, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 
And to her auld husband he’s carried her back, 


And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


‘‘T hae been a Deevil the feck o’ my life, most 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

But ne’er was in hell till I met wi’ a wife, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime.”’ 
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[This ballad displays the genius of Burns, perhaps, as decidedly 
as his ‘Tam O’ Shanter.’”’ There is a sort of original ballad which 
suggested it, an English production called ‘‘The Farmer’s old 
Wife,” which is given at length in No. 62 of the Percy Society’s 
Publications, ‘“‘ Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England,’’ edited by Robert Bell, p. 204. Burns admits that-his 
ballad is ‘‘founded on the old traditionary verses,’ and a stanza 
or two will show the prosaic matter of which it was composed. 


“ There was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
And he had a bad wife as many knew well. 
(Whistling chorus, here) 
Then Satan came to the old man at the plough. 
‘One of your family I must have now,” &c. 


In Collier’s Roxburghe Ballads, p. 35, is given one in the same 
tenor, called ‘‘The Devil and the Scold.”’ 

The melody attached to Burns’s words in the Museum is very 
characteristic, and has been made to bear the burden of several 
popular songs, such as—‘‘ A’ body’s like to get married but me.’’ 
We here annex it. ] 
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his days, And the thyme it is with-er’d, and rue is in prime. 


THE SLAVE’S LAMENT. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


IT was in sweet Senegal that my foes did me enthral, 
For the lands of Virginia, ginia O: 
Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it 
more ; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
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Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it 
mote ; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 


All on that charming coast is no bitter snow and frost, 
Like the lands of Virginia, ginia O: 
There streams for ever flow, and the flowers for ever 
blow, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
There streams for ever flow, and flowers for ever blow, 
And alas! I am weary, weary, O. 


The burden I must bear, while the cruel scourge I fear, 
In the lands of Virginia, ginia O; 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, 
bitter tear, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, 
bitter tear, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 


[Both words and melody of this very tender production were 
communicated by Burns to Johnson; the air is supposed to be 
native African. Mr. C. K. Sharpe gives a stall-copy of a somewhat 
similar subject called ‘“‘The Betrayed Maid,’ which he supposes 
may have suggested to Burns the lines of the text; but it is of 
the most prosaic character. We give the melody from the MWu- 
seum.]| 
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O CAN YE LABOR LEA?* 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


Chorus—O can ye labor lea, young man, 


O can ye labor lea? 
It’s fee nor bountith shall us twine ft 
Gin ye can labor lea. if 


I fee’d a man at Michaelmas, 
W1’ azrle pennies three ; earnest 
But a’ the faut I had to him, fault 
He could na labor lea. 
© can ye labor lea, é&c. 


O clappin’s gude in Febarwar, 
An’ kissin’s sweet in May; 
But my delight’s the ploughman lad, 
That weel can labor lea, 
O can ye labor lea, &c. 


O kissin is the key o’ love, 
And clappin is the lock ; patting 
An’ makin o's the best thing yet, fondling 
That e’er a young thing gat. 
© can ye labor lea, &c. 


[The version we give of this song is from the Poet’s MS. in 
the British Museum, which differs somewhat from that printed in 


Johnson. 


The fine old melody attached to these words was called ‘“‘ The 


* Lea is land that has lain for some time untilled, or that has not been previ- 
ously tilled. Used thus figuratively, the word may have either sense, according 
as the querist is a widow or maid. Here, we see from the last stanza, she is a 


maid.—J. H. 


{It is neither amount of wage nor gifts that shall twist.—J. H. 
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Miller’s Daughter,’’ or ‘‘Sir Alexander Don’s Strathspey,” and is 
now familiar over the whole globe as the air of Burns’s ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


THE DEUK’S DANG O’ER MY DADDIE. 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


: é children» 
THE dairns gat out wi’ an unco shout, got great 
ks dang oer my daddi — 

The deuk’s da Af 7 add e O knocked weet 


The fren-may-care, quo the feirrie auld  aeuce-may- 
wife, care \ 
He was but a pazdiin body, O!} pottering 
He paidles out, and he paidles in, } 
An’ he paidles late and early, O: 
This seven lang years I hae lien by his side, 
An’ he is but a fuszonless carlie, O'! pithiess old man 


O haud your tongue, my /ezrvrze auld wife, _ lively 
O haud your tongue, now Nancie, O: 

I’ve seen the day, and sae hae ye, have 
Ye wad na been sae donsze, O. ill to please 

I’ve seen the day ye butter’d my brose, 
And cuddl’d me late and early, O; 

But downa-do’s come o’er me now, impotency is 
And och, I find it sairly, O! 


[This picture of senile frailty has its key-note struck in the 
opening couplet by proclaming the fact that a duck, in running 
between the feet of the little old man, has overturned him in the 
gutter. The tune is old, and was a favorite in England so early 
as 1657, when it was included in Playford’s ‘‘ Dancing Master,”’ 
under the title of ‘‘The Buff Coat.’”? The late Mr. C. K. Sharpe 
thus supplied the old words from an ancient MS. once in his pos- 
session :— 


“The nine-pint dicker’s faun off the dink, beaker fallen bench 
And broken the ten-pint cannie, O, 
The wife and her cummers sat doun to drink gossips 
But ne’er a drap gae the gudemannie, O: 
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The bairns they a’ set up the cry, 
The deuk’s dang o’er my daddie, O; 


‘‘ There’s no mickle matter,’’ quo the gudewife, 
‘* He’s ay been a daidlin’ body, O.’’]} 


THE DEIL’S AWA WI TH’ EXCISEMAN, 


(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


The deil cam fiddlin thro’ the town, 
And danc’d awa wi’ the Exciseman, 

And ilka wife cries ‘‘ Auld Mahoun,* 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man.’ 


Chorus.—The deil’s awa, the deil’s awa, 
The deil’s awa wi’ th’ Exciseman, 
He’s danc’d awa, he’s danc’d awa, 
He’s dane’d awa wi’? th’ Exciseman. 


We'll mak our maut, and we'll brew our drink, matt 
We'll laugh, sing, and rejoice, man, 
And mony braw thanks to the mezkle black deil, _ big 
That danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman. 
The deil’s awa, &c. 


There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man, 
But the ae best dance ere cam to the land, 
Was the deil’s awa wi’ th’ Exciseman 
: The deil’s awa, &c. 


[Lockhart has furnished an anecdote, by way of explaining the 
origin of this song, which is romantic enough, if true. That 
interesting biographer derived his information from Mr. Joseph 
Train, Supervisor of Excise at Castle Douglas, in Galloway. 
Cromek’s account is that at a meeting of his brother Excisemen 
in Dumfries, Burns being called upon for a song, handed these 


* A corruption for Mahomet, a word brought by the crusaders from Palestine. 
Here it means the Devil.—J. H. 


IV. | H 
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verses extempore to the president, written on the back of a letter. 
That account (which was earliest given to the public) nearly tallies 
with the following passage in an undated letter of Burns, bearing 
Dumfries post-mark, and addressed to the General Supervisor of 
Excise at Edinburgh :—‘‘ Mr. Mitchell mentioned to you a ballad 
which I composed and sung at one of his Excise-court dinners, 
here it is—‘‘The deil’s awa wi’ th’ Exciseman,’’—Tune, MWadam 
Cossy. If you honor my ballad by making it one of your charm- 
ing bon-vivant effusions, it will secure it undoubted celebrity.” 
Lockhart’s account is thus:—‘‘On the 27th February 1792, a sus- 
picious-looking brig was discovered in the Solway Firth, and Burns 
was one of the party whom the superintendent conducted to watch 
her motions. She got into shallow-water, and the officers were 
enabled to discover that her crew were numerous, armed, and not 
likely to yield without a struggle.’? The account, which is rather 
prolix, goes on to state that Lewars was dispatched to Dumfries 
for a guard of dragoons, and Burns, getting impatient at Lewars’ 
protracted absence, employed himself by striding among the reeds 
and shingle humming to himself some ditty, which afterwards turned 
out to be the very song in the text that he had then been in 
the act of composing. Lewars at length arrived with the soldiers, 
and ‘‘Burns putting himself at the head of the party, waded 
sword in hand, to the brig, and was the first to board her. The 
crew lost heart, and submitted, the vessel was condemned, and 
with all her arms and stores, sold by auction next day at Dum- 
fries; upon which occasion, Burns thought fit to bid for and 
secure four carronades, by way of trophy. But he went a step 
farther: he sent the guns, with a letter, to the French Assembly, 
requesting that body to accept of them as a mark of his admi- 
ration and respect. The present and its accompaniment were 
intercepted at Dover, and this would appear to be the principal 
circumstance that drew on Burns the notice of his jealous supe- 
riors.”’ | 

Mr. Train, who in 1825 succeeded Mr. John Lewars as Supervi- 
sor of Excise in Dumfries, stated, in a letter to Dr. Carruthers 
of Inverness, that when Lewars died in 1827 he succeeded in 
obtaining from his widow some manuscripts and letters relating 
to the above subject, which he forwarded to Sir Walter Scott. 
Among these were a memorandum by Lewars, and also a list of 
the arms and stores of the captured brig ‘‘ Rosamond,”’ drawn up 
by Burns himself, who superintended their sale by auction in 
Dumfries. Opposite each article was the name of the purchaser 
and price obtained, his own name being inserted as purchaser of 
the four guns for three pounds. Mr. Train also stated that Sir 
Walter tested the accuracy of Lewars’ information about the des- 
tination of the guns by applying to the Custom House authori- 
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ties in London, who, after a search, found the fact recorded that 
the guns addressed to the French Assembly had been seized at 
Dover, as stated in the memorandum by Lewars. 

There exists an early Northumbrian song on the same subject 
which may have suggested the idea of writing it to Burns. The 
melody to which the words are set in the Museum is so old as 
to be found in Playford’s ‘‘ Dancing Master ’’ 1657, under the name 
of ‘‘The Hemp Dresser.’? We here present it.] 
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THE COUNTRY LASS. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


In simmer, when the hay was mawn, mown 
And corn wav’d green in zka field, every 

While claver blooms white o’er the lea clover 
And roses blaw in ilka dzeld; sheltered spot 

Blythe Bessie in the milking shze/, shed 
Says—I’ll be wed, come o’t what will: 

Out spake a dame in wrinkled ez/d— age 


O’ gude advisement comes nae ill. 


It’s ye hae wooers mony ane, many a one 
And lassie, ye’re but young ye ken; 
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Then wait a wee, and cannze wale cautiously choose 
A routhie butt, a routhie ben ;* 
There’s Johnie o’ the Buskie-glen, 


Fw’ is his barn, fu’ is his dyrve; cow-stable 
Tak this frae me, my bonie hen, 
It’s plenty dee¢s the lover’s fire. fans 


For Johnie o’ the Buskie-glen, 
I dinna care a single flie ; do not 
He lo’es sae weel his craps and kye, crops _ cows 
He has nae love to spare for me; 


But blythe’s the dxk o’ Robie’s e’e, glance 
And weel I wat he lo’es me dear: wot 
Ae blink o’ him I wad na gie 
For Buskie-glen and a’ his gear. wealth 
O thoughtless lassie, life’s a faught ; fight 


The cannzest gate, the strife is sair easiest way 
But ay fu’-han’t is fechtin best,  full-handed fighting 
A hungry care’s an wzco care: extra 
But some will spend and some will spare, 
And wilfw’ folk maun hae their will; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, then 
Keep mind that ye maum drink the y7i/. yes 


O gear will buy me 7zgs o’ land, ridges 
And gear will buy me sheep and £ye,; cows 
But the tender heart 0’ leesome love, —_1oyal 


The gowd and szller canna buy; gold _ silver 
We may be poor—Robie and I— 

Light is the burden love lays on; 
Content and love brings peace and joy— 

What mair hae Queens upon a throne? 


[The poet has here very successfully adorned his favorite sentiments. 
in love-matters, and finely contrasted the generous ardor of the young 


* A house well provided both in the kitchen and parlor.—J. H. 


ies ieee 
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country lass with the prudent, yet affectionate counsels of her exper- 
ienced adviser. 

The air, which is a very pleasing one, is found in Thomson’s ‘ Or- 
pheus Caledonius,’’ 1725. ] 


BESSY AND HER SPINNIN WHEEL. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


O LEEZE me on my spinnin-wheel, commend me to 
And leeze me on my vock and reel; distaff wheel 
Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien,* 

And haps me dzel and warm at e’en, covers cosy 
I'll set me down and sing and spin, 

While Jazgh descends the simmer sun, low 
Blest wi’ content, and milk and meal, 

O leeze me on my spinnin-wheel. 


On z/ka hand the burnies trot, every 
And meet below my ¢heekzt cot; thatched 
The scented dzr2 and hawthorn white, birch 


Across the pool their arms unite, 

Alike to screen the birdie’s nest, 

And little fishes’ cadler rest ; cool 
The sun diznks kindly in the bze/, — giances cot 
Where blythe I turn my spinnin-wheel. 


On lofty azks the cushats wail, oaks wood-pigeons 
And Echo cons the doolfu’ tale; 
The “ntwhites in the hazel draes, _itinnets heights 


Delighted, rival zther’s lays ; each other’s 
The cratk amang the claver hay, landrail 
The pazririck whirrin o’er the ley, partridge tea 
The swallow jinkin round my shzel, cottage 


Amuse me at my spinnin-wheel. 


* That clothes me comfortably from top to toe.—J. H. 
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Wi’ sma’ to sell and less to buy, 

Aboon distress, below envy, Above 
O wha wad leave this humble state, 

For a’ the pride of a’ the great? 

Amid their /flazrzng, idle toys, gaudy 
Amid their cumbrous, azzsome joys, noisy 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 

Of Bessy at her spinnin-wheel ? 


(Comfort, contentment, and industry combined, is here the poet’s 
theme ; and never was the subject treated with more felicity of 
expression in descriptive song. The melody, taken from Oswald’s 
fifth book, very happily unites with the words. ] 


FRAGMENTS OF SONG. 
(JOHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1792.) 


No cold approach, no altered mien, 

Just what would make suspicion start ; 
No pause the dire extremes between, 

He made me blest—and broke my heart. 


[These lines were inserted by Burns to complete the closing 

stanza of a song by Miss Cranstoun, who became the second wife 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, on 26th July 1790. The title of her 
song is ‘‘The tears I shed must ever fall.” The poet has added 
at the bottom of the MS. (now in the British Museum) ‘‘I want 
this song by all means in the fourth volume. In the last line of 
each stanza, four syllables are repeated to answer the notes—‘‘ He 
made me blest—he made me blest.’’] 


LOVE FOR LOVE. 


ITHERS seek they ken na what, know not 
Features, carriage, and a’ that; 

Gie me love in her I court, 

Love to love maks a’ the sport. 
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Let love sparkle in her e’e; 

Let her lo’e na man but me; 

That’s the tocher gude I prize, dowry 
There the lover’s treasure lies. 


[Burns has inserted these lines of his own to form the middle 
portion of a song in Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, called 
“‘Jocky fou and Jenny fain,’? which Johnson has transplanted into 
the Museum.] 


FRAGMENT ON MARIA. 


How gracefully Maria leads the dance! 
She’s life itself: I never saw a foot 

So nimble and so elegant. It speaks, 

And the sweet whispering Poetry it makes 
Shames the musician. 


Adriano, or, The first of June. 


[This elegant little fragment appears, in the poet’s holograph, on 
the back of a MS. copy of the ‘Lament of Mary Queen of Scots” 
that apparently had been presented by the author to a lately ac- 
quired friend, Mrs. Maria Riddell of Woodley Park, near Dumfries, 
wife of Mr. Walter Riddell, a younger brother of Captain Riddell, 
of Glenriddell. The lines were forwarded by Mr. Douglas to 
London Notes and Queries, with the view of obtaining informa- 
tion regarding their authorship. The result was a reply announ- 
cing that the fragment had been copied by Burns from a poem 
by Dr. James Hurdis, called ‘‘The Village Curate,” published in 
1789. On 2d Feb. 1790, Burns ordered a copy of this book from 
Peter Hill. 

The poet seems to have been introduced to this fascinating lady 
about the time he came to reside with his family in Dumfries. Her 
mansion stood about four miles to the south of Dumfries. She was as 
yet under twenty years of age. although a mother, and having a taste 
for literature and natural history, she delighted in the society of men 
of talent. The vivid genius of Burns soon attracted her attention, 
and he became a frequent visitor at Woodley Park. Her father was 
William Woodley, Governor and Commander-in-chief of St. Kitts, and 
of the Leeward Islands. She had formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
Walter Riddell, and ultimately became his wife in the West Indies, 
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where he possessed an estate ; and they appear to have come to reside 
in Dumfries about the close of 1791. The mansion they selected for 
their abode was that of Goldielea, the name of which was changed to 
Woodley Park in compliment to Mrs. Riddell or her family. 

Mrs. Riddell, being desirous of publishing a work of her own, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Voyages to the Madeira and Leeward Caribee Islands, with 
sketches of the natural history of these Islands,”’ obtained, in January, 
1792, aletter of introduction from Burns to Mr. William Smellie, the 
printer, of Edinburgh. In that letter the poet thus hit off some of her 
characteristics : ‘‘She has one unlucky failing—a failing which you 
will easily discover, as she seems rather pleased with indulging in it— 
and a failing that you will easily pardon, as it is a sin which very 
much besets yourself—where she dislikes or despises, she is apt to 
make no more a secret of it than where she esteems and respects.’’ ] 


SAW YE BONIE LESLEY. 


(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1798.) 


O sAw ye bonie Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the Border? went 
She’s gane, like Alexander, | 

To spread her conquests farther. 


To see her is to love her, 
And love but her forever ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither ! (’) 


Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 
Thy subjects, we before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts o’ men adore thee. 


The deil he could na scazth thee, harm 
Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He’d look into thy bonie face, 
And say—‘I canna wrang thee!’ 
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The powers aboon will ¢ext thee, watch over 
Misfortune sha’na steer thee ; disturb 
Thou’rt like themsel’ sae lovely, 
That ill they'll ne’er let near thee. 


Return again, fair Lesley, 
Return to Caledonie ! 

That we may drag we hae a lass boast 
There’s zane again sae bonie. no other 


[The poet communicated the above to his friend and correspondent, 
Mrs. Dunlop, in a letter dated ‘“‘Annan Water-foot, 22nd August, 
a702.”’ 

On the tenth of the following month, he quoted a portion of the 
above song in a letter to his friend Alexander Cunningham of Edin- 
burgh, and the third and fourth stanzas are thus varied :— 


‘ Thou, bonie Lesley, art a queen, 
Thy subjects, we before thee; 
Thou, bonie Leslie, art divine, 
The hearts o’ men adore thee. 


The vera deil he couldna scaith 
Whatever wad belang thee ! 

He’d look into thy bonie face, 
And say—‘I canna wrang thee! 


The fourth volume of Johnson’s W/useum having been published on 
13th August 1792, Mr. George Thomson in the month following put 
himself in communication with Burns and succeeded in engaging the 
services of the poet in furnishing songs for an important collection of 
Scottish Music he and some Edinburgh friends were projecting to 
bring forth. Accordingly ‘‘Bonie Lesley’? was among the earlier 
songs he contributed to Thomson’s publication. In order to fit the 
melody selected, the poet constructed the song into three double stan- 
zas ; and he points out that every seventh line contains eight syllables, 
while the corresponding third line has only seven syllables, and he 
instructed Thomson how to suit the music to this peculiarity. The 
melody selected was ‘‘ The Collier’s bonie Dochter.”’ 

The heroine of this song was married to Robert Cumming of Logie, 
Esq., in June 1799. Her only brother, John Baillie of ‘the Madras Es- 
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tablishment, died on his passage from India in July 1796. She her. 
self died in Edinburgh in July 1843. 


Var.—(}) Thomson considerably offended the bard by altering 
this line to ‘“‘And ne’er made sic anither.’’] 


PLL MEET THEE ON THE LEA-RIG.* 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


WHEN o’er the hill the e’ening star 
Tells bughtin time} is near, my 70, sweetheart 
And owsen frae the furrow’d field oxen 
Return sae dowf and weary O; spiritless 
Down by the burn, where Jerken buds __ birchen 
Wi’ dew are hangin’ clear, my Jo, 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind Dearie O. 


At midnight hour, in mzrkest glen, darkest 
I’d rove, and ne’er be eerze O, scarey 
If thro’ that glen I gaed to thee, © went 


My ain kind Dearie O; 
Altho’ the night were ne’er sae wild, 
And I were ne’er sae weary O, 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind Dearie O. 


The hunter lo’es the morning sun, 
To rouse the mountain deer, my jo; 


*Lea-rig, literally, the ridge that has lain for some considerable time un- 
ploughed. In old times every Scottish farm was divided into “infield,” or the 
land lying convenient to the farm buildings, and regularly cultivated, and ‘“out- 
field,” or the land lying at a distance, and allowed to ‘“‘lie lea.” He means he 
will meet her in the pasture somewhat remote from the house.—J. H. 

{ Time for enclosing the sheep in their bughts or folds.—J. H. 
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At noon the fisher takes the glen 
Adown the burn to steer, my jo: 

Gie me the hour 0’ gloamin grey, twilight 
It maks my heart sae cheery O, 

To meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind Dearie O. 


[This song, produced in October 1792, was the first that Burns sup- 
plied for Thomson’s Collection. That gentleman had sent him a list 
of eleven songs for which he wished to substitute others by Burns, 
who, in sending that which forms the text, remarked—‘‘ Let me tell 
you that you are too fastidious in your ideas of songs and ballads: 
the songs you specify have all, but one, the faults you remark in 
them ; but who shall rise and say, ‘ Go to, I will make a better.’ On 
reading over the Lea-Rig, limmediately set about trying my hand 
on it, and after all, I could make nothing more of it than the follow- 
ing, which, Heaven knows, is poor enough.”’ 

The older set of this song which Burns said he had been reading 
over, was doubtless the one by Fergusson that appears in Johnson’s 
first volume. Although imperfect as a whole, it has some nice touches 
in it, thus :-— 


Nae herds wi’ ent or collie there, shepherd’s stick 
Shall ever come to fear ye, O; 

But daverocks whistling thro’ the air, larks 
Shall woo like me their dearie O. 

Let others herd their lambs and yowes, ewes 
And toil for warld’s gear, my jo; wealth 

My treasure is amang the knowes, knolls 


Wi’ thee my kind dearie O. 


MY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE THING. 
Air—‘ My Wife’s a Wanton Wee Thing,”’ 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Chorus.—SHE is a winsome wee thing, winning 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a lo’esome wee thing, 
This dear wee wife o’ mine. 
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wi 

I never saw a fairer, 
I never lo’ed a dearer, 
And xzezst my heart T’1l wear her, next 

For fear my jewel /zne, be lost 

She is a winsome, &c. 

The warld’s wrack we share o’t ; trouble 
The warstle and the care o’t; struggle 


Wi? her Ill blythely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 
She is a winsome, &c. 


[In communicating those unpretending, yet very pleasing and 
natural words, Burns remarked—‘‘If a few lines, smooth and pretty, 
can be adapted to the tune, it is all you can expect. These were 
made extempore to it; and though, on further study, I might give 
you something more profound, yet it might not suit the light- 
horse gallop of the air so well as this random clink.” 

The ‘‘random clink’’ of Burns did not satisfy Thomson, and he 
proposed some changes, which the poet politely said were ‘‘ pos- 
itive improvements.’’ So uplifted was Thomson with this compli- 
ment, that Burns frequently thereafter experienced considerable 
difficulty in repressing his correspondent’s tendency to interfere 
with the compositions he continued to favor him with. Thomson’s 
proposed improvements were these :— 


“O leeze me on my wee thing, 
My bonie blythesome wee thing; 
Sae lang’s I hae my wee thing, 
I'll think my lot divine. 
Though warld’s care we share o’t, 
And may see meikle mair o’t, 
Wi’ her I blythely bear it, 
And ne’er a word repine.”’ 


When Thomson came to publish the song after the poet’s death, 
he had the ridiculous assumption to entitle it, ‘‘ My love’s a win- 
some wee thing, the first stanza by Burns, the other by G. 
Thomson.” | 
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HOW SWEETLY BLOOMED THE GAY GREEN BIRK, 
HOW RICH THE HAWTHORN’S BLOSSOM, 
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HIGHLAND MARY. 


Tune—‘ Katherine Ogie.’’ 


(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1799.) 


YE banks and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery ! 7 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie : : cloudy 
There Simmer first unfalds her robes, 
And there they langest tarry ;’ 
For there I took the last Fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green dirk, birch 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp’d her to my bosom ! 
The golden Hours on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my Dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder ; 

But oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my Flower sae early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary ! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 
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And clos’d for ay, the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 


But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


[In sending this to Thomson on 14th November 1792, the 
bard wrote thus :—‘‘ The foregoing song pleases myself, I think 
it is in my happiest manner; you will see at first glance that it 
suits the air. The subject of the song is one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days; and I own that I would be much 
flattered to see the verses set to an air which would insure celebrity. 
Perhaps, after all, ’tis the still glowing prejudice of my heart that 
throws a borrowed lustre over the merits of the composition.”’ 

These deeply affecting verses, which are perhaps even less arti- 
ficial than the ‘‘Address to Mary in Heaven,’ produced three 
years before, on the banks of the Nith at Ellisland, are fully as 
impassioned and real; and yet they were composed without any 
of the sensational surroundings which are popularly associated with 
the production of the prior effusion. It has been remarked that 
there is scarcely a true rhyme in the whole thirty-two lines which 
form this piece; and yet the ear is perfectly satisfied with its 
musical rhythm. It is, in short, a fine illustration of that passage 
in his first Common-place Book, where he speaks of that ‘‘ certain 
happy arrangement of old Scotch syllables without any sameness 
of jingle at the ends of the lines, through adopting which it might 
be possible for a Scotch Poet, with a nice judicious ear, to set 
compositions to those airs which end with a hypermetrical syllable, 
independent of rhyme altogether.’’] 

(This song lends confirmation to the view that Mary was for 
some time associated with the ‘‘Castle of Montgomery,’ or Coils- 
field.—J. H.) 


(') In the original MS. and in all editions of Burns the ungram- 
matical 5th and 6th lines are perpetuated : 


“‘ There simmer first wnfauld her robes, 
And there ¢he langest tarry.’’ 


We have ventured to print them as we believe Burns meant to 
write them : 


“There simmer first wnfaulds her robes, 
And there ¢hey langest tarry.’’—G. G. 
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THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS | 
q 
SPOKEN BY MISS FONTENELLE ON HER BENEFIT NIGHT, 


NOVEMBER 26, 1792. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


WHILE Europe’s eye is fix’d on mighty things, 
The fate of empires and the fall of Kings ; 

While quacks of State must each produce his plan, 
And even children lisp the Rights of Man; 

Amid this mighty fuss just let me mention, 

The Rights of Woman merit some attention. 


First, in the sexes’ intermix’d connection, 
One sacred Right of Woman is protection.— 
The tender flower that lifts its head, elate, 
Helpless, must fall before the blasts of fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defac’d its lovely form, 
Unless your shelter ward th’ impending storm. 


Our second Right—but needless here is caution, 
To keep that right inviolate’s the fashion ; 

Each man of sense has it so full before him, 

He’d die before he’d wrong it—’tis decorum.— 
There was, indeed, in far less polish’d days, 

A time, when rough rude man had naughty ways; 
Would swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up a riot, 
Nay even while thus invade a lady’s quiet. 

Now, thank our stars! these Gothic times are fled ; 
Now, well-bred men—and you are all well-bred— 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conduct neither spirit, wit, nor manners. 
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For Right the third, our last, our best, our dearest, 
That right to fluttering female hearts the nearest ; 
Which even the Rights of Kings, in low prostration, 
Most humbly own—’tis dear, dear admiration / 

In that blest sphere alone we live and move; 

There taste that life of life—immortal love. 

Smiles, glances, siglis, tears, fits, flirtations, airs; 
’Gainst such an host what flinty savage dares, 

When awful Beauty joins with all her charms— 
Who is so rash as rise in rebel arms? 


But truce with kings, and truce with constitutions, 
With bloody armaments and revolutions ; 
Let Majesty your first attention summon, 
Ah! ca tra! THE MAJESTY OF WOMAN! 


[‘‘In those days,” says Robert Chambers, ‘the little theatre of 

Dumfries was pretty regularly opened each winter, under the care 
of a Mr. Sutherland, whom we have already seen Burns patron- 
ising while he resided at Ellisland. In the corps dramatique was 
a Miss Fontenelle, a smart and pretty little creature who played ; 
‘Little Pickle’ in the Spoiled Child, and other such characters. f 
Burns admired the performances of Miss Fontenelle, and was dis- 
posed to befriend her.” 
This is the first of two occasional Addresses which he furnished 
to be recited by her on her benefit nights. In sending this pro- 
duction he thus wrote :—‘‘ To you, madam, on our humble Dum- 
fries boards, I have been more indebted for entertainment than 
ever I was in prouder theatres. Your charms as a woman would 
insure applause to the most indifferent actress, and your theatrical 
talents would insure admiration to the plainest figure.” 

Burns was evidently pleased with this production, for we find 
that he sent copies of it not only to Mrs. Dunlop and Mr. Gra- 
ham of Fintry; but he also sent it for publication in the Hdin- 
burgh Gazetteer of Captain Johnstone. ] 
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EPIGRAM ON SEEING MISS FONTENELLE IN 
A FAVORITE CHARACTER. 


(CUNNINGHAM, 1834.) 


SWEET naivete of feature, 
Simple, wild, enchanting elf, 
Not to thee, but thanks to Nature, 
Thou art acting but thyself. 


Wert thou awkward, stiff, affected, 
Spurning Nature, torturing art ; 

Loves and Graces all rejected, 
Then indeed thou’d’st act a part. 


[The poet added in prose—“‘ This, madam, is not the unmeaning 
or insidious compliment of the frivolous or interested; I pay it 
from the same honest impulse that the sublime of Nature excites 
my admiration or her beauties give me delight.’’] 


EXTEMPORE ON SOME COMMEMORATIONS 
OF THOMSON. 


(CHAMBERS, 1856.) 


Dost thou not rise, indignant shade, 
And smile wi’ spurning scorn, 

When they wha wad hae starved thy life, would have 
Thy senseless turf adorn ? 


Helpless, alane, thou clamb the brae, 


Wi’ mezkle honest toil, much 
And claught th’ unfading garland there— _ autchea 
Thy sazv-won, rightful spoil. sore 


IV. I 
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And wear it there! and call aloud 
This axiom undoubted— 

Would thou hae Nobles’ patronage? 
First learn to live without it. 


To whom hae much, more shall be given, 
Is every Great man’s faith ; 

But he, the helpless, needful wretch, 
Shall lose the mite he hath. 


[This was first published in the Hdinburgh Gazetteer in Decem- 
ber 1792, and the poet enclosed a copy of it to Mr. Graham of 
Fintry in January following, along with Miss Fontenelle’s address 
on the “Rights of Woman.’ Chambers remarks regarding it— 
“There can be no doubt that Burns here had in view the same 
affair which he had treated in so conceding a style in Septem- 
ber of the preceding year. In the interval he had come to see 
it in its true light.’’] 


AULD ROB MORRIS. 
(GEORGE THOMSON’S COLLECTION, 1793.) 


-‘THERE’S Auld Rob Morris that woms in yon glen, dwetis 

He’s the King o’ gude fellows, and the wale 0’ pick 
auld men ; 

He has gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and — 
kine, 


And ae bonie lassie, his dautze and mine. darling 


She’s fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She’s sweet as the ev’ning amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea,* 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e’e. 


* Her bonie face it was as meek 
As ony lamb upon a lea; 
The ev’ning sun was ne’er sae sweet 
As was the blink o’ Phemie’s e’e. p. 126, Vol. II. 
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But oh! she’s an Heiress, auld Robin’s a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed, must not 
The wounds I must hide that will soon be my 

dead. death 


The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane ; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane; 

I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist, atone 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 


O had she but been of a lower degree, 

I then might hae hop’d she wad smil’d upon me! 

O how past descriving had then been my bliss, describing 
As now my distraction nae words can express. 


[The two opening lines of the above are part of the old ballad 
given in Johnson’s second volume; the rest of the song is entirely 
original. There is a good deal of nature in the old production, 
which must be at least two centuries old. It is in form of a 
dialogue between a country girl of fifteen and her sagacious old 
mother, who tries to persuade her into a marriage with ‘Auld 
Rob Morris’? whose age is only four-score. But the girl’s descrip- 
tion of the person of her old suitor is quite overcoming by its 
graphic humor; and despite its freedom and grossness, the old 
ballad still retains its hold in country districts. Part of its pop- 
ularity, however, must be attributed to its fine old melody, which 
is one of the best of the Scots airs. 

Chambers has an observation that Charlotte Hamilton supplied 
the picture of artless beauty in the second stanza, but the reader 
will see that it is merely another rendering of one of the stanzas 
in the poet’s song in praise of Phemie Murray at Ochtertyre.] 
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has ow-senand kine, And ae bo-nie las-sie, his dar-lingand mine. 
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DUNCAN GRAY. 
(GEO. THomson’s COLL., 1798.) 


DUNCAN GRAY cam’ here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
On blythe Ywle-night when we were Christmas 


you,” metry 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Maggie coost her head fw’ high, tossed 
Look’d asklent and unco skezgh, disdainful 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; made aloof 


Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d; begged 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t; 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig,f 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 


a 


* Thomson proposed to Currie an alteration here, thus :—“ As this line occurs 
in another Scots song I would propose— 


‘He was a blythesome lad and true.’ 
or 


‘On New Year’s Day when we were fou.’ 


This I pronounce to be one of the very best songs Caledonia can boast of.’’—G. T. 

+A well-known rocky islet in the Firth of Clyde opposite Ayr. It has fre- 
quently been a subject for wonder that Burns, who had an eye so exquisitely 
sensitive to the gentler beauties of nature—the ‘‘ wimplin’ burn,” the “‘gowanny 
bre,” the ‘“‘scented birk and hawthorn white,” the ‘‘ wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flower’’—never refers to the grander features of the landscape visible from the 
neighborhood of Lochlea and Mossgiel, whence can be seen the romantic Isle of 
Arran crowned with its ruggedly sublime Goatfell, the mountain-peaks environ- 
ing Lochlomond and Loch Katrine, as well as the bold, bald mass of Ailsa. 
This—the only allusion to any of the grand features of the estuary of the Clyde 
—is not called forth by admiration of Ailsa as a striking object in a noble land- 
scape, but is simply the adoption of a popular local simile to express extreme 
deafness. ‘The absence of all reference to the mountain-scenery of the High- 
lands, in his diary of his northern tour has been similarly commented on.— 
J. H. 
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Grat his e’en baith bleer’t* an’ blin’, wept 
Spak 0? lowpim o’er a “enn, eaping rocky waterfall 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Time and Chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Shall I like a fool quoth he, 
For a haughty Azzzze die? : huzzy 
She may gae to—France for me! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling Pity smoor’d his wrath ; _ smothered 
Now they’re crouse and canty baith, strong merry 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


[Few of Burns’s songs acquired a more rapid popularity than 
this; it is so thoroughly pointed and natural throughout; and the 
melody is so familiar to everybody that the very children learned 
the language of the ballad. ‘‘Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn,’’ wrote 
the Hon. Andrew Erskine to the poet, after perusing the song, ‘‘is 
a line of itself that should make you immortal.’’] 


* Red, watery, and dim.—J. H. 
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HERE’S A HEALTH TO THEM THAT’S AWA’. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


HERE’S a health to them that’s awa’, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’; 
And wha winna wish gude luck to our cause, 
May never gude luck be their fa’ / lot 
It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
It’s gude to be honest and true; 
It’s gude to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the buff and the blue. | 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to Charlie the chief o’ the clan, 
Altho’ that his band be sma’ !* 
May Liberty meet wi’ success ! 
May Prudence protect her frae evil ! 
May tyrants and tyranny ‘me i? the mist, get lost 
: And wander their way to the devil! 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa ; 
Here’s a health to Tammie, the orlan’ laddie, northem 
That lives at the Jug o’ the law. f ear 
Here’s freedom to them that wad read, 
Here’s freedom to them that would write, 
There’s nane ever fear’d that the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would zzdzte. indict 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
An’ here’s to them that’s awa! 


* Charles James Fox. The buff and blue was the Whig livery. 
+ Hon. Thos. Erskine, afterwards Lord Erskine. ‘‘Lug o’ the law” is a com- 
mon Scotch phrase to signify closeness to or connection with the law-courts.—J. H. 
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Here’s to Maitland and Wycombe, let wha does na 


like ’em 
Be built in a hole in the wa,* 
Here’s ¢zmmer that’s red at the heart, timber 


Here’s fruit that is sound at the core; 
An may he that wad turn the buff and blue coat 
Be turn’d to the back o’ the door. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa ;_ 
Here’s chieftain M‘Leod, a chieftain worth gowd, 
Tho’ bred amang mountains o’ snaw,f 
Here’s friends on baith sides o’ the firth,t 
And friends on baith sides o’ the Tweed ; 
And wha wad betray old Albion’s right, 
May they never eat of her bread ! 


[This noble, patriotic effusion was composed about the close of 
1792, and forwarded to the Edinburgh Gazetteer for publication. 
The version given by Cromek was from a fragmentary copy found 
among the bard’s papers after his death. and is now in the British 
Museum. The present version is from the complete copy sent by 
the poet to Captain Johnstone, and which was reprinted in the 
Scots Magazine for January 1818. 

Captain Wm. Johnstone, the proprietor of the Gazetteer, was im- 
prisoned by the Government party on February 16th, 1793, under a 
treasonable charge. Burns became a subscriber to that paper on 
18th November 1792. See Letter to Johnstone of that date. 

Chambers thus refers to the song in the text: ‘“‘ Verily, if such 
asong as this, known to be from the pen of Burns, came under 
the eye of authority about the close of the year 1792, it could not 
fail to obtain for him distinction of a certain kind.” 

At this very time, some information regarding the political 
opinions and perhaps acts of Burns, did find their way to the 
Excise Board, and a cloud nearly burst over his head in conse- 


* Maitland and Wycombe were two distinguished Liberals of the day. This 
verse is not in Cromek’s copy, and first appeared in the Kilmarnock edition, 
1871. 

+ M‘Leod of Dunvegan, Isle of Skye, M.P. for the county of Inverness, a dis- 
tinguished Reformer. 

t Solway firth. ‘“ Baith sides o’ the firth’? means both English and Scotch 
sides.—J. H. 
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quence. One of the overt acts laid to his charge was that he had 
proposed the following toast at a social meeting, ‘‘ Here’s the last 
verse of the last chapter of the last Book of Kings.’’] 


A TIPPLING BALLAD 


ON THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S BREAKING UP HIS 
CAMP, AND THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS, 


BY DUMOURIEZ, NOV. 1792. 
(DouGLAS 1877.) 


‘“My DEAR CLEGHORN—By our good friend Crosbie, I send 
you a song, just finished this moment. May the follow 
with a blessing. Amen.—Sanguhar, 12th December 1792, 

RoBT. BURNS.’’ 


WHEN Princes and Prelates, 
And hot-headed zealots, 
A’ Europe had set in a low, a low. flame 
The poor man lies down, 
Nor envies a crown, 
And comforts himself as he dow, as he dow can 
And comforts himself as he dow. 


The black-headed eagle, 
As keen as a beagle, 
He hunted o’er height and o’er howe, o’er hollow 
howe, 
In the braes 0’ Gemappe, 
He fell in a trap, 
E’en let him come out as he dow, dow, dow, 


B’en let him come out as he dow. 
* * *k 
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But truce with commotions, 
And new-/angled notions, fashioned 
A bumper, I trust you’ll allow; ® 
Here’s George our good king, 
And Charlotte his queen, 
And lang may they 7zzg as they dow, ae reign 
dow, 
And lang may they ring as they dow. do 


[The central one of these fragmentary stanzas was given by Cun- 
ningham, Pickering, and Motherwell in their respective editions, 
and was of course, barely intelligible. A principal reason for now 
attempting to give our readers some idea of the nature of this 
“‘tippling ballad’”’ is that in a letter addressed by the bard to Mr. 
Graham of Fintry on 5th January 1793, he makes reference to it, 
in a passage commencing :—‘‘As to France.’? The complete bal- 
lad contains eight stanzas and a chorus, and is included in the 
collection called the ‘‘ Merry Muses.’’] 


A.D. 1793. 


In Politics if thou would’st mix, 
And mean thy fortunes be; 

Bear this in mind, be deaf and blind, 
Let great folk hear and see. 


[The original of this characteristic epigram was inscribed on one 
of the window-panes of the Globe Inn, Dumfries.* On 6th Decem- 
ber 1792, the poet had thus written to his Ayrshire correspondent, 
Mrs. Dunlop :—‘‘ We in this country here have many alarms of 
the Reforming or rather the Republican spirit of your part of the 
kingdom. Indeed we are a good deal in commotion ourselves. 
For me, I am a placeman, you know; a very humble one indeed, 
Heaven knows, but still so much as to gag me.” 

Burns visited Ayrshire in December, and spent four days with 
Mrs. Dunlop. He also sojourned a night or two with his friends 
in the vale of Afton, and at Sanquhar, where (as we have seen) 


* The veritable pane, so inscribed with the poet’s diamond pen is now, along 
with some others, in the possession of John S. Brunton, Esq., Ludhope House, 
Galashiels. 
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he composed and sung the ‘‘Tippling Ballad’? which our readers 
have just got some idea of. During his absence at this period 
‘“‘some envious, malicious devil raised a little demur concerning 
his political principles.’”? Such is his own account in a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Dunlop on 31st December, which he concludes 
thus :—‘‘I have set henceforth, a seal on my lips as to these unlucky 
politics; although to you I must breathe my sentiments.’’ In his 
letter to Mr. Erskine of Mar, in April following, he expressly states 
that but for the kind intercession of Mr. Graham of Fintry with 
the Board of Excise, he would have been deprived of his office. 
He also added these words, which so well illustrate the satirical 
lines which form the present text :—‘‘ One of our supervisors-general, 
a Mr. Corbet, was instructed to enquire on the spot, and to document 
me—that my business was to act, zot to think, and that, whatever 
might be men and measures, it was for me to be silent and obe- 
dient.”’ 

So early as on 5th January 1793, his mind was so far relieved 
concerning this ‘“‘ political blast, which threatened his welfare”’ 
as to enable him to give Mrs. Dunlop this assurance :—‘‘ Although 
the Board had made me the subject of their animadversions, yet 
I have the pleasure of informing you that all is set to rights in 
that quarter.’? Not altogether ‘“‘to rights’? we suspect; for to Mr. 
Erskine he appended the following qualification; ‘only I under- 
stand that all hopes of my getting officially forward are blasted.’’] 


POORTITH CAULD AND RESTLESS LOVE. 


(Gko. THOMSON’sS COLL., 1798.) 


Tune—‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.’’ 


O poortith cauld, and restless love, poverty cold 
Ye wrack my peace between ye; wreck 
Yet poortith a’ I could forgive, 
An’ ’twere na for my Jeanie. 


Chorus.—O why should Fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ?' 
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The warld’s wealth, when I think on, 
It’s pride and a’ the lave o’t; rest of it 
O fie on silly coward man, 
That he should be the slave o’t! 
O why, &c. 


Her e’en, sae bonie blue betray 
How she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o’erword aye, refrain 
She talks o’ rank and fashion. 
O why, &c. 


O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him? 
O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sae in love as I am? 
O why, &c. 


How blest the simple cotter’s fate ! 
He woo’s his artless dearie ; 


The silly dogles, wealth and state, goblins 
Can never make him eerze. scarey 
O why, &c. 


[This fine song, produced early in January 1793, was prompted 
by the charms of Jean Lorimer: Gilbert Burns, unwilling to dis- 
close this fact, mystified the question of its heroineship by telling 
George Thomson that its subject was a ‘‘Miss Jane Blackstock, 
afterwards Mrs. Whitier of Liverpool.”’ Jean Lorimer’s father was 
a nondescript mixture of the farmer and publican at Kemmis Ha’, 
about two miles below Ellisland (on the opposite side of the Nith), 
who for some time bore the reputation of being in affluent circum- 
stances. He was, however, a practiced smuggler of the excisable 
commodities he dealt in, and ultimately became a bankrupt. His 
wife was a deplorable drunkard, during the poet’s latter years, as we | 
learn from one of his own letters of that period; and it seems 
pretty certain that for nearly twelve months prior to his death 
he felt a distaste to the whole family, perhaps not even excepting 
the fair enslaver whose charms had inspired so many of his best 


love-songs. 
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Chambers gives the story of ‘Chloris’ (the poetical name by 
which Burns addressed this flaxen-haired syren). He tells us that 
Miss Lorimer in March 1793, while yet under eighteen years old, 
contracted a hasty run-away marriage with a young wild-rake 
farmer from the county of Cumberland who had taken the farm 
of Barnhill, near Moffat. He adds that the pair had not, been 
many weeks united, when her husband (Whelpdale, by name) was 
forced by his debts to leave Scotland and abandon his wife. 

Burns’s note to the song “Craigieburn Wood”’ (penned for Mr. 
Riddell in 1793) styles her ‘“‘Miss Lorimer, afterwards a Mrs. 
Whelpdale;’’ so that she was the heroine of the present song, 
composed two months prior to her so-called marriage. In the 
month of April following, the poet tells Thomson that he has vowed 
to make a song to the tune of Cauld Kail on the lady he attempted 
to celebrate in the words ‘“‘O Poortith Cauld.’’ This he accordingly 
performed in August thereafter, by producing the song ‘‘Come 
let me take thee to my breast.” Along with that, he sent 
Thomson the song ‘‘ Whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad,’ which 
he afterwards admitted to have been inspired by Jean Lorimer. 
It is certain that she resumed her maiden appellation immediately 
after being deserted by Whelpdale, and wrote her name “Jane 
Lorimer,” thenceforth till her death in 1831. 

The following variation on the chorus is found :— 


1 For weel lo’e I my Jeanie, O, 
I doat upon my Jeanie; 
How happy I were she my ain, 
Tho’ I had ne’er a guinea,] 


BRAW LADS O’ GALA WATER. 
(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1793.) 


BraAw, braw lads on Yarrow-braes, 
They rove amang the blooming heather ; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws woods 
Can match the lads o’ Gala Water. 


But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a’ I loe him better ; above 
And [Il be his, and he’ll be mine, 

The bonie lad o’ Gala Water. 
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-Altho’ his daddie was nae laird, 

And tho’ I hae na mezkle tocher, — much dowry 
Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

We'll ¢ent our flocks by Gala Water. watch 


It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, 

That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure : bought 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 

O that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure. 


[This favorite lyric was also composed in the beginning of 
January 1793. The author became acquainted with the pastoral 
districts therein referred to, in course of his Border tour in May 
1787. 

The ancient song, which was supplanted by Burns’s version of 
‘‘Gala Water,” possessed a certain kind of merit, as the follow- 
ing specimen will shew :— 


Chorus—Braw, braw lads o’ Gala Water, 
Bonie lads o’ Gala Water ; 
Louden lads will ne’er compare Lothian 
Wi’ the braw lads o’ Gala Water. 


‘Tho’ barley rigs are fair to see, ridges 
Flocks o’ sheep are meikle better ; 
And oats will shake on a windy day, 
When the lambs will play by Gala Water, 
Braw, braw lads, &c. 


Louden lads are black wi’ veek, smoke 
Tev1’dale lads are little better; Teviotdale 
But let them a’ say what they will, 
The gree gaes aye down Gala Water, pre-eminence goes 


Braw, braw lads, &c. 


There’s Blindilee, and Torwoodlee, 
And Galashiels that rides the water; 
But young Ha’tree, he bears the gvee palm 
Of a’ the Pringles o’ Gala Water, 
Braw, braw lads, &c. 


What the tourist by the Waverly route now beholds as the exten- 
sive manufacturing town of Galashiels was, in the days referred 
to in the old song, only a few straggling thatched houses 
planted on the Selkirk side of the Water, inhabited by hand- 
loom weavers, wool-dressers and dyers. The Laird of Gala Hill, 
or ‘‘Gudeman of Galashiels’? as he was termed, was, in the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots, a stubborn papist, who was fre- 
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quently under the discipline of the Reforming authorities. His 
surname was Pringle, which was also the name of all the neigh- 
boring lairds mentioned in the closing stanza of the ancient 
song; and it still is the prevailing surname of the natives of 
Galashiels. Gala water rises in Midlothian, through which county 
it flows as a clear pastoral stream nearly its entire course. It 
enters the shires of Roxburgh and Selkirk in the neighborhood 
of Galashiels, where it assumes more of the character of a 
river, and loses itself in the Tweed within two miles below that 
town, in the vicinity of Abbotsford. 

The melody of this song is one of the oldest and most ad- 
mired of all the Scots airs, and Nathaniel Gow’s popular tune, 
“Cam ye by Athole,’” is evidently constructed from it. ] 


SONNET WRITTEN ON THE AUTHOR’S 
BIRTHDAY, 


ON HEARING A THRUSH SING IN HIS MORNING WALK. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


‘‘T made the following sonnet the other day, which has been 
so fortunate as to obtain the approbation of no ordinary judge 
—our friend Syme.’’—Letter to Alexander Cunningham, Febru- 


ary 20th, 179}. 


SING on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough, 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain, 
See aged Winter, mid his surly reign, 

At thy blythe carol, clears his furrowed brow. 


So in lone Poverty’s dominion drear, 
Sits meek Content with light, unanxious heart ; 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 
Nor asks if they bring ought to hope or fear. 


I thank thee, Author of this opening day ! 
Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies! 
Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys— 

What wealth could never give nor take away ! 
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Yet come, thou child of poverty and care, 
The mite high Heav’n bestowed, that mite with thee 
I'll share. 


[Amid the surging of the political emotions of that period, 
Burns, like the sagacious john o’ Badenyon, ‘‘tuned his pipe 
and pleased himsel’’’ with a song or a sonnet. |] 


LORD GREGORY. 


(GEo. THOMSON’s COLL., 1798.) 


O mirk, mirk is this midnight hour, dark 
And loud the tempest’s roar ; 
A waefw wanderer seeks thy tower, woful 


Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father’s ha’, 
And a’ for sake o’ thee; 

At least some pity on me shaw, show 
it jove it may sa be.’ 


Lord Gregory, mind’st thou not the grove 
By bonie Irwine side, 
Where first I own’d that virgin love 
I lang, lang had denied. 
How aften didst thou pledge and vow, 
Thou wad for ay be mine! wouldst 
And my fond heart, itsel’ sae true, 
It ne’er mistrusted thine. 


Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 
And flinty is thy breast: 
Thou bolt of Heaven that flashest by, 
OQ, wilt thou bring me rest! 
Ye mustering thunders from above, 
Your willing victim see ; 
But spare and pardon my /ause Love, false 
His wrangs to Heaven and me. 
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[This pathetic ballad (founded on the ancient one called ‘The 
Lass of’ Lochryan”’) was transmitted to Thomson on 26th January 
1793. The copy from which the above is printed, shows a few 
delicate variations. It is a touching manuscript of the bard, writ- 
ten at Brow, on 7th July 1796, exactly fourteen days before his 
death. His Edinburgh friend, Alexander Cunningham, had re- 
quested to be favored with a copy of ‘‘ Lord Gregory,” and accord- 
ingly the obliging poet made an effort to transcribe it in that 
melancholy letter whick Currie first gave to the public—“ Alas, 
my friend, I fear the voice of the bard will soon be heard among 
you no more... . You actually would not know me if you saw 
me. Pale, emaciated, and so feeble as occasionally to need help 
from my chair, my spirits fled—fled! . . . What way, in the name 
of thrift, shall I maintain myself, and keep a horse in country 
quarters, with a wife and five children at home on £50?” 

It will be remembered that the ballad in the text was a 
favorite one with the author. When he visited Lord Selkirk at 
St. Mary’s Isle in July 1793, in company with Mr. Syme—that 
gentleman in his well-written narrative of the tour, says, ‘‘ Urbani, 
the Italian, sung us many Scottish songs accompanied with instru- 
mental music. The two young ladies of Selkirk sung also. We 
had the old song of Lord Gregory,* which I asked for to have 
an opportunity of calling on Burns to recite zs ballad to that 
tune. He did recite it, and such was the effect, that a dead 
silence ensued. It was such a silence as a mind of feeling nat- 
urally preserves, when touched with that enthusiasm which banishes 
every other thought but the contemplation of the sympathy pro- 
duced. Burns’s Lord Gregory is in my opinion a most beautiful 
and affecting ballad. The most fastidious critic may perhaps say 
some of the sentiments and imagery are of too elevated a kind 
for such a style of composition, for instance, ‘‘Thou bolt of 
heaven that flashest by,’? and ‘Ye mustering thunders,” &c., but 
this is a cold-blooded objection, which will be sazd rather than fe/z.’’] 
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* We annex a verse of the old song here referred to, with its singularly thrill- 
ing melody in the minor mode. 
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VER. 2,—Ah, wae be to yeu, Lord Gregory! An ill death may you dee! 
You will not be the death of one, But you’ll be the death of three. 
Oh, don’t you mind, Lord Gregory? When first thou called me “ bride,” 
We changed the rings aff our fingers, Adown by yon burn side. 


WANDERING WILLIE. 


First Version. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


HERE awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Now tired with wandering, Laud awa home; hold away 
Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, one 
And tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 
Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our parting ; 
It was na the blast brought the tear in my e’e: 
Now welcome the Simmer, and welcome my Willie, 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 


Ye hurricanes rest in the cave o’ your slumbers, 
O how your wild horrors a lover alarms ! 

Awaken ye breezes, row gently ye billows, roll 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
But if he’s forgotten his faithfullest Nannie, | 
O still flow between us, thou wide roaring main ; 
May I never see it, may I never /row it, believe 

But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain ! 


[This fine Lyric was sent to Thomson in March 1793, with the 
remark :—‘‘I leave it to you, my dear sir, to determine whether 
the above, or the old ‘Thro’ the lang muir’ be the best.’’] 

(A good deal of what Mr. Douglas calls ‘‘ variegated surmise” 
has been expended on the subject of this song, some contending for 
Clarinda, others, Mr. Douglas tells us, for Mrs. Walter Riddell. The 
latter supposition may be at once dismissed as groundless. In giv- 
ing his own judgment that gentleman states that the tone of Burns’s 
letter to Clarinda, on learning, in the early part of 1793, of her 
return, excludes the supposition that the lines could have reference 
to her, and expresses the opinion that the old song from Herd’s 
collection given below was sufficient of itself to suggest the lines 


IV, J 
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to him. On this we would simply remark that Burns was not wont 
to write love-songs ‘“‘in the abstract.’”? He required a flesh and 
blood subject to warm his fancy. He was no doubt hurt by Clar- 
inda’s failing to intimate her return to him, but we have it on the 
authority of Horace that the poet is a member of a genus not only 
irritable but ever variable. We agree, then, with Chambers in 
thinking that both this song and ‘‘My Nannie’s Awa,’ were in- 
spired by Clarinda. The hearing or reading the old song would 
quite naturally suggest to the poet the friend with whom he once 
stood in such tender relationship.—J. H.) 
(We here annex the original words of Herd’s song :— 


Here awa, there awa, here awa, Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, here awa hame; 

Lang have I sought thee, dear I have bought thee, 
Now I hae gotten my Willie again. 


Thro’ the lang muir I have follow’d my Willie, 
Thro’ the lang muir I have follow’d him hame; 
Whatever betide us, nought shall divide us; 
Love now rewards all my sorrow and pain. 


Here awa, there awa, here awa Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, here awa hame, 

Come love, believe me, nothing can grieve me, 
Ilka thing pleases while Willie’s at hame.—J. H.) 


WANDERING WILLIE. 


Revised Version. 


(Gro. THOMSON’S COLL, 1793.) 


HERE awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, haud awa hame; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only dearie, 

Tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 
Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears to my e’e, 
Welcome now Simmer, and welcome my Willie, 

The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 
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Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms ! 
Wauken ye breezes, row gently ye billows, 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
But oh, if he’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main ! 

May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain. 


{George Thomson and a committee of taste which surrounded 
him, had taken Burns’s ‘‘ Wandering Willie’? to avizandum, and 
early in April, a copy amended by Thomson and Erskine was sub- 
mitted to the poet for his approval, and Currie tells us, ‘with 
his usual judgment Burns adopted some of these alterations and 
rejected others.”? The reader on comparing the present with the 
earlier version, will readily judge how far the poet was indebted 
to the suggestions of his Edinburgh correspondents. ] 


OPEN THE DOOR TO ME, OH. 


IRISH SONG ALTERED BY BURNS. 
(GEo. THoMmsSON’s COLL., 1793.) 


OH, open the door, some pity to shew, 
Oh, open the door to me, oh,* 

Tho’ thou hast been false, I'll ever prove true, 
Oh, open the door to me, oh. 


Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 
But caulder thy love for me, oh: 

The frost that freezes the life at my heart, 
Is naught to my pains frae thee, oh. 


* This line was originally, “If love it may na be, oh.’”’? But having already 
used that expression in ‘“‘Lord Gregory,” he changed it thus. The same thought 
occurs in Mary Morison, 


“If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown.”’ 
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The wan Moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time™* is setting with me, oh: 

False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 
Til ne’er trouble them, nor thee, oh. 


She has open’d the door, she has open’d it wide, 
She sees the pale corse on the plain, oh: 
‘*My true love!’’ she cried, and sank down by his 
side, 
Never to rise again, oh. 


[This was transmitted to Thomson in March 1793; but how much 
of it is old, and what improvements were made by Burns we are 
not in a position to say; for none of the poet’s editors or anno- 
tators have thought it worth while to present the original words. 

That the genius of Burns has been infused into the lyric is 
self-evident, and every one who has read Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
will recall the fine reference to one of its couplets thus :—‘‘We 
see that in this man there was the gentleness, the trembling pity 
of a woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and passionate 
ardor of a hero. Tears lie in him, and consuming fire; as light- 
ning lurks in the drops of the summer cloud... . It is needless 
to multiply examples of his graphic power and clearness of sight. 
One trait of the finest sort we select from multitudes of such 
among his songs. It gives, in a single line, to the saddest feel- 
ing, the saddest environment and local habitation :— 


“The wan Moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time ts setting with me, O; 

‘False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 
I'll ne’er trouble them nor thee, O.’’] 


LOVELY YOUNG JESSIE. 


(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1798.) 


TRUE hearted was he, the sad swain o’ the Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks of the Ayr; 

But by the sweet side o’ the Nith’s winding river, 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair: 


* Thomson made the unhappy suggestion to alter this word to “Life.” 
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To equal young JESSIE seek Scotland all over ; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain, 
‘Grace, beauty, and elegance fetter her lover, 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


Fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 
And sweet is the lily, at evening close ; 
‘But in the fair presence o’ lovely young JESSIE, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. ! 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 
Enthron’d in her eez he delivers his law: eyes 
And still to her charms SHE alone is a stranger ; 
Her modest demeanor’s the jewel of a’. 


[Thomson received this contribution in March 1793, with a note 
from the author, thus:—‘‘I send a song on a celebrated toast 
in this country to suit the tune Bonte Dundee.’ The lady was 
Miss Janet or Jesse Staig, second daughter of the Provost of Dum- 
fries, who afterwards married Major William Miller, one of the 
sons of the poet’s former landlord. About eighteen months after 
this song was composed, Burns made her the subject of a com- 
plimentary Epigram, on her recovery from a fever. After a very 
brief experience of matrimonial joy, she sunk into a decline, and 
was laid in Dumfries Church-yard in March 1801, at the untimely 
age of twenty-six. 

This lyric has a great deal of artificial beauty in it, reminding 
one very much of a similar compliment the author paid to another 
clear-complexioned beauty who passed to an early grave—Miss 
Charlotte Hamilton, who became the wife of Dr. Adair. 


‘‘ How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding Devon.’’] 


MEG O’ THE MILL 
(DR. CURRIE, 1800.) 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, xnow got 
An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 
She’s gotten a coof wi’ a claute o’ siller, btockhead hoard 
And broken the heart o’ the barley Miller. 
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The Miller was strappin, the Miller was ruddy ; statwart 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady ; 

The laird was a widdifu’, bleerit knurl ; * 

She’s left the gude fellow, and taen the churl. 


The Miller he Aecht her a heart leal and loving, offerea 
The laird did address her wi’ matter mair moving, 
A fine pacing-horse wi’ a clear chained bridle, 

A whip by her side, and a bonie side-saddle. 


O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailin’, 

And wae on the love that is fixed on a mazlen/ farm 
A tocher’s t nae word in a true lover’s parl, speech 
But gze me my love, and a fig for the warl/ give world 


[This excellent song was sent to Thomson early in April 1793, 
composed to the air, ““Jackey Hume’s Lament,” or ‘‘O bonie lass 
will ye lie in a barrack; but the reader will in vain look for 
it in Thomson’s collection. In September following, the poet, in 
reply to some of Thomson’s objections, thus wrote :—‘‘ My song, 
‘Ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten?’ pleases me so much, 
that I cannot try my hand at another song to the same air; so 
I shall not attempt it. I know you will laugh at this; but ilka 
man wears his belt his ain gate.’”’ About the same time Burns 
forwarded to Johnson a very humorous song bearing the same title, 
to which we will next introduce the reader. ] 


MEG O’ THE MILL. 


Another Version. 


(JoHNSON’S MUSEUM, 1803.) 


O KEN ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, 

An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 

A braw new zazg wi’ the tail 0’ a rvottan, nag rat 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten. 


* A twisted, blear-eyed, mis-shapen dwarf.—J. H. 
+ Tocher commonly means the dowry brought by a wife to her husband; here 
it means simply fortune, or the money settled on the wife by the husband.—J. H. 
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O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill Jes dearly, loves 
An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill loes dearly ? 

A dram o’ gude s¢runt in a morning early, _tiquor 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill loes dearly. 


O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married ? 
The priest he was oxter’d,* the clark he was carried, 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 


O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded ? 
The groom gat sae fu’, he fell azwald beside it, powerless 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded. 


[George Thomson seems to have reckoned the former of these 
lyrics rather too vulgar for his select publication; and in a note 
he affects surprise that the poet thought so highly of it. What 
then would he have said had Burns offered him the present version? 
Robert Chambers could so ill-appreciate its humor, that, in a foot- 
note, he styles it ‘‘so rude and wretched a production that I cannot 
suppose many words of it have been supplied by so masterly a 
pen.” We must be excused for being impressed with the belief 
that it is, as Johnson has labelled it, entirely ‘‘ written by Robert 
Burns.” It presents as graphic a picture of real life as Teniers 
ever painted. ] 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
Air—“‘The Mill, mill, 0.” 
(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1793.) 


WHEN wild war’s deadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning, 

Wi? mony a sweet babe fatherless, 
And mony a widow mourning ; 


* Was held up by the arm-pits. 
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I left the lines and tented field, 
Where lang I’d been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a’ my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger. 


A leal, light heart was in my breast, 
My hand unstain’d wi’ plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 
I cheery on did wander : 
I thought upon the banks o’ Coy], 
I thought upon my Nancy, 
I thought upon’ the witching smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 


At length I reach’d the bonie glen, 
Where early life I sported ; 

I pass’d the mill and trysting thorn, 
Where Nancy aft I courted: 

Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling ! 

And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my e’en was swelling. 


Wi’ alter’d voice, quoth I, Sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn’s blossom, 
O! happy, happy may he be, 
That’s dearest to thy bosom: 
My purse is light, I’ve far to gang, go 
And fain wad be thy lodger ; 
Ive serv’d my king and country lang— 
Take pity on a sodger. 


Sae wistfully she gaz’d on me, 
And lovelier was than ever ;_ 
Quo’ she, A sodger ance I lo’ed, 

Forget him shall I never: : 
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Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 
Ye freely shall partake it; 

That gallant badge—the dear cockade, 
Ye’re welcome for the sake o’t. 


She gaz’d—she redden’d like a rose— 
Syne pale like ony lily ;? then any 
She sank within my arms, and cried, 
Art thou my ain dear Willie? * 
By Him who made yon sun and sky! 
By whom true love’s regarded, 
I am the man; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded ! 


The wars are o’er, and I’m come hame, 
And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Tho’ poor in gear, we’re rich in love, 
And mair we’se ne’er be parted. 
Quo’ she, My grandsire left me gowd, gold 
A maiten plenish’d fairly ; farm stocked 
And come, my faithfu’ sodger lad, 
Thou’rt welcome to it dearly ! 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger’s prize, 
The sodger’s wealth is honor: 
The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he’s his country’s stay, 
In day and hour of danger. 


* This beautiful point in the ballad, which Burns singled out as the most tell- 
ing part for illustration in a picture which David Allan proposed to paint from 
the song, is almost borrowed from the old ballad called “Geordie,’’ which our 
poet had furnished to Johnson, No. 346, Vol. IV. 


‘When first she look’d the letter on, 
She was baith red and rosy; 
But she had na read a word but twa, 
Till she wallow’t like a lily.” 
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[This charming ballad, destined to become so widely popular, 
was sent to Thomson early in April 1793, without a remark from 
the author, so far as appears in the preserved correspondence. 
Thomson, with his usual obtuseness, found fault with lines third 
and fourth, and substituted for the expressive imagery in the text 
the common-place lines, 


“And eyes again with pleasure beam’d, 
That had been biear’d with mourning.” 


Mr. Thomson was hurrying on towards the completion of his 
first part, containing twenty-five songs, which appeared on Ist July 
1793. In June the poet had written to him disapprovingly of any 
change in the couplet referred to, thus :—‘‘I cannot alter the dis- 
puted lines in the Mill, mill O. What you think a defect, I 
esteem as a positive beauty: so you see how doctors differ.” 

In the copy of that Part which the poet presented to Miss 
Graham of Fintry, the lines of Thomson are carefully deleted, and 
the original reading interlined with the pen. 

The following variations are also there inserted in MS :— 


1 And ay I mind'’t. 2 Syne wallow’t like a lily.] 


(A correspondent of George Thomson, quoted by Chambers, says 
that an incident at Brownhill Inn suggested this exquisitely ten- 
der song to Burns. He was ‘‘one summer afternoon at the Inn, 
with a couple of friends, when a poor wayworn soldier passed 
the window. Of a sudden it struck the poet to call him in and 
get the story of his adventures; after listening to which, he all 
at once fell into one of these fits of abstraction not unusual to 
him. He was lifted to the region where he had his ‘garland and 
singing-robes’ about him, and the result was the admirable song 
which he sent you for 7he Mill, Mill O.’? Chambers adds that 
‘‘Mill-Mannoch, a sweet pastoral scene on the Coyle, near Coyl- 
ton Kirk, is supposed to have been the spot where the poet im- 
agined the rencontre of the soldier and his mistress to have taken 
place.”—J. H.) 
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Vee LES, ALD 1703) 
THE TRUE LOYAL NATIVES. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


‘‘ At this period of our poet’s life, when private animosity 
was made the ground of private quarrel, the following foolish 
verses were sent as an attack on Burns and his friends for 
their political opinions.’’ 


THE LOYAL NATIVES’ VERSES. 


‘Ve Sons of Sedition, give ear to my song, 
Let Syme, Burns, and Maxwell pervade every throng, 
With Cracken the attorney and Mundell the quack, 
Send Willie, the monger, to hell with a smack.’’ 


These lines having been handed over the table to Burns, at a 
convivial meeting, he instantly indorsed the subjoined reply.” 
—Reliques, p. 168. 


YE true ‘‘ Loyal Natives’’ attend to my song, 

In uproar and riot rejoice the night long ; 

From Envy and Hatred your core is exempt, 

But where is your shield from the darts of Contempt? 


[The ‘‘ Loyal Native Club” of the Burgh of Dumfries was formed 
on 18th January 1793, ‘“‘for preserving the Peace, Liberty, and 
Property, and for supporting the Laws and Constitution of the 
Country.”? The president’ of the Association was Commissary Gol- 
die; and Mr. Francis Sprott, town-clerk, acted as its secretary. 

The Dumfries Journal of the period records that ‘‘On Tuesday, 
June 4, 1793, (the King’s Birthday), an unusual display of loyalty 
eminently manifested itself through all ranks of people in this 
place. The younger members of the community having procured 
two effigies of Tom Paine, paraded with them through the different 
streets of this burgh; and at six o’clock in the evening consigned 
them to the bonfires, amid the patriotic applause of the surround- 
ing crowd. A few ladies on the morning of the auspicious day, 
brought bandeaux of blue satin ribbon embroidered by their own 
hands with the words, ‘GoD SAVE THE KING!’ which were pre- 
sented in their name to the members of the ‘Loyal Native Club,’ 
by the president, and these were worn all day round the hats of 
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the members.” In the evening those young patriots went in a 
body to a grand ball in the Assembly, and wore the cherished 
bandeaux across their breasts. 

It was of this period that Lockhart thus writes :—‘‘ All men’s 
eyes were upon Burns. He was the standing marvel of the place; 
his toasts, his jokes, his epigrams, his songs, were the daily food 
of conversation and scandal ; and he soon began to be considered 
among the local admirers and disciples of the good old King and 
his minister, as the most dangerous of all the apostles of sedi- 
tion,—and to be shunned accordingly.’?’ These remarks are fol- 
lowed by the introduction of the affecting anecdote related to that 
biographer by David M‘Culloch, younger of Ardwell, which Carlyle 
so strikingly refers to in his review of Lockhart’s work. ‘‘Burns 
was walking alone on the shady side of the principal street of the 
town, while the opposite side was gay with successive groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together for the festivities of the 
night, not one of whom appeared willing to recognize him. Mr. 
M‘Culloch dismounted and joined Burns, who on his proposing 
to him to cross the street, said ‘Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s 
all over now,’ and quoted, after a pause, some verses of Lady 
Grizzell Baillie’s pathetic ballad :—_ 


“‘ His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
(His auld ane look’d better than mony ane’s new) 
But now he lets’t wear ony gate it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn-d7ng.’’] chest 


ON COMMISSARY GOLDIE’S BRAINS. 


(CUNNINGHAM, 1834.) 


LORD, to account who dares thee call, 
Or e’er dispute thy pleasure? 

Else why, within so thick a wall, 
Enclose so poor a treasure ? 


[This biting bit of sarcasm displays the poet’s manner of throw- 
ing “the darts of contempt’? on the whole core of Loyal Natives. 
—‘‘When the Head is sick, the whole body is full of trouble.’’] 
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LINES INSCRIBED IN A LADY’S POCKET 
ALMANAC, 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


GRANT me, indulgent: Heaven, that I may live, 
To see the miscreants feel the pains they give; 
Deal Freedom’s sacred treasures free as air, | 
Till Slave and Despot be but things that were. 


THANKSGIVING FOR A NATIONAL VICTORY. 
(CUNNINGHAM, 1834.) 


YE hypocrites! are these your pranks? 
To murder men, and give God thanks! 
Desist, for shame !—proceed no further, 
God wont accept your thanks for MURTHER ! 


LINES ON THE COMMEMORATION OF 
RODNEY’S VICTORY. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


INSTEAD of a song, boys, I'll give you a toast ; 

Here’s to the memory of those we have lost !— 

That we dost, did I say?—nay, by Heav’n, that we 
found ; 

For their fame it will last while the world goes round. 

The next in succession J’ll give you’s THE KING! 

Whoe’er would betray him, on high may he swing! 

And here’s the grand fabric, the free CoNSTITUTION, 

As built on the base of our great Revolution ! 
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And longer with Politics not to be cramm/’d, 

Be ANARCHY curs’d, and be TYRANNY damn’d! 

And who would to LIBERTY e’er prove disloyal, 

May his son be a hangman—and himself his first trial ! 


[Admiral Rodney’s great victory over the French fleet, off Dom- 
inica, in the West Indies, was so far back as April 12, 1782, and 
the Admiral, who was created a Peer in consequence, died in 1792. 
It was the custom in loyal Dumfries and elsewhere to commemorate 
that victory year after year, and Burns did not shrink to join in 
such manifestations, whatever were his real opinions regarding 
aggressive warfare. The sentiments expressed in the above toast 
are highly patriotic and unusually loyal, reminding one much of 
his grand Volunteer Song produced two years after this period. 

It must not be supposed that Burns was altogether a ‘‘ castaway,”’ 
from the respectables of Dumfries, either in 1793 or at any other 
period of his sojourn there. There are many evidences to the 
contrary. We instance one. A public library was opened in the 
Burgh, about the close of 1792; and Burns, who aided in estab- 
lishing it, was admitted a free member thereof on 5th March 1793. 
In September following his name appears as a member of com- 
mittee, and on 30th of that month he presented four books to the 
Library,—‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ ‘‘Julia de Roubigné,” ‘‘ Knox’s 
History of the Reformation,’? and ‘“‘De Lolme on the British Con- 
stitution.’”? The last named volume bore the following holograph 
inscription :—‘‘Mr. Burns presents this book to the Library, and 
begs they will take it as a creed of British Liberty—until they 
find a better.—. &.’’ No sooner had these books been delivered, 
than the poet began to feel certain qualms of uneasiness that the 
witty double entendre might be noticed and seized as a handle 
against his political integrity. He accordingly called next day at 
the Library, and pasted the fly leaf that bore the inscription against 
the back of the frontispiece portrait which formed the next leaf. 
That volume is still in the Library, and every curious stranger 
asks a sight of it; for on holding the portrait up against the 
light, the inscription can be clearly read. ] 

(It is undoubtedly true that in a period of intense excitement 
Burns had given offence to several extra-loyal persons in the Burgh 
and neighborhood by his free expressions (both written and spoken) 
in favor of the cause of universal liberty, but he had, nevertheless, 
still many staunch friends and sincere admirers in the old Burgh 
and the surrounding district, who remained true to him till his 
death.—J. H.) 
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KIRK AND STATE EXCISEMEN. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


YE men of wit and wealth, why all this sneering 

’Gainst poor Excisemen? Give the cause a hearing: 

What are your Landlord’s rent-rolls >—taxing ledgers! 

What Premiers ?— what ev’n Monarchs ?— mighty 
Gaugers ! : 

Nay, what are Priests? (those seeming godly wise-men, ) 

What are they, pray, but Spiritual Excisemen ! 


THE RAPTURES OF FOLLY. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


THOU greybeard, old Wisdom! may boast of thy 
treasures ; 
Give me with old Folly to live; 
I grant thee thy calm-blooded, time-settled pleasures, 
But Folly has raptures to give. 


[The first of these Epigrams was inscribed by the poet on a 
window at the King’s Arms Tavern, Dumfries; and the latter was 
similarly inscribed on a window of the Globe Tavern there. They 
speak for their own parentage, and tell their own story. ] 


GRACE AFTER MEAT. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


L—p, we thank, and thee adore, 
For temporal gifts we little merit ; 
At present we will ask no more— 
Let William Hislop give the spirit. 
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GRACE BEFORE AND AFTER MEAT. 
(CHAMBERS, 1852.) 


O Lorp, when hunger pinches sore, 
Do thou stand us in stead, 
And send us, from thy bounteous store, 
A tup or wether head! Amen. ram ewe 


O Lorp, since we have feasted thus, 
Which we so little merit, 

Let Meg now take away the flesh, 
And Jock bring in the spirit! Amen. 


{These ‘‘Graces’’ appear to have been emitted extemporaneously 
at the poet’s favorite ‘“‘howff’’—the Globe Tavern, of which Wm. 
Hislop was landlord. In regard to the latter pair, Chambers ex- 
plains that the poet, in company with Wm. Nicol and Allan Mas- 
terton from Edinburgh, arrived unexpectedly one evening when 
Mrs. Hislop, had no edibles prepared that were calculated to 
appease their craving appetites, except a tup’s head and trotters 
which she had meant for her own family meal. These were offered 
and accepted, and Burns was asked to officiate as chaplain over 
the little Godsend of rations. Meg and Jock were probably the 
table-servants. ] ye 


IMPROMPTU ON GENERAL DUMOURIEZ’S 
DESERTION FROM THE FRENCH 
REPUBLICAN ARMY. 


(CROMEK, I810. ) 


You’RE welcome to Despots, Dumouriez ; 
You’re welcome to Despots, Dumouriez: 
How does Dampiere do? 
Aye, and Bournonville too? 
Why did they not come along with you, Dumouriez? 
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I will fight France with you, Dumouriez ; 
I will fight France with you, Dumouriez ; 
I will fight France with you, 
I will take my chance with you 
By my soul, Pll dance with you, Dumouriez. 


Then let us fight about, Dumouriez ; 
Then let us fight about, Dumouriez ; 
Then let us fight about, | 
Till Freedom’s spark be out, 
Then we'll be d—d, no doubt, Dumouriez. 


{Dumouriez, after achieving important triumphs as a General in 
the army of the French Republic, somewhat unexpectedly veered 
round in favor of the interests of the Monarchy, and was only 
prevented by fortuitous circumstances from betraying his troops 
into the enemy’s hands. Dampiere, and Bournonville, referred to 
in the opening stanza, were respectively a brother General, and 
an emissary of the Convention, whom he had calculated on per. 
suading to follow his example; but in this he was disappointed. 
Dumouriez deserted and made his escape from France, on 5th 
April 1793. \ 

Burns, as might have been anticipated, did not strictly adhere to 
the line of policy he assured Mrs. Dunlop, in the preceding month 
of January, he had chalked out for himself :—‘‘I have set, hence- 
forth, a seal on my lips as to these unlucky politics.” At con- 
vivial parties he gave free vent to his feelings, and often unguard- 
edly free utterance to his words. On one of those occasions, when 
the health of William Pitt was proposed and drunk with a will, 
he followed it up by craving ‘‘a bumper to the health of a much 
better man—General Washington!”’ * 

The reader will understand that the verses in the text form a 
pretty close parody of an old-fashioned song that was then in 
vogue as a Bacchanalian rant, although now allied to more tender 
words, namely, ‘‘ Robin Adair.”’ As the old version is now almost 
unknown, we annex it, to show the closeness of Burns’s parody :— 


You’re welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair, 

You’re welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair, 
How does Luke Gardner do? aye, and John Mack’ril too? 
O why did they not come with you, Robin Adair? 


*Burns’s admiration for Washingtog was unbounded. This is evidenced by 
his making him the principal figure in his great Ode to Liberty, which we 
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Y will drink wine with you, Robin Adair, 

I will drink wine with you, Robin Adair, 
I will drink wine with you, good rack and brandy too, 
By my soul I’ll get drunk with you, Robin Adair, 


Come, let us drink about, Robin Adair, 

Come, let us drink about, Robin Adair, 
Come let us drink about, and drink a hogshead out, 
Then we'll be drunk, no doubt, Robin Adair.] 


THE LAST TIME I CAME O’ER THE MOOR. 


(CHAMBERS, 1852.) 


THE last time I came o’er the moor, 
And left Maria’s dwelling, 

What throes, what tortures passing cure, 
Were in my bosom swelling : 

Condemn’d to drag a hopeless chain, 
And yet in secret languish ;' 

To feel a fire in every vein, 
Yet dare not speak my anguish. 


The wretch of love unseen, unknown, 
I fain my crime would cover: 
The bursting sigh, th’ unweeting groan,? 
Betray the guilty lover. 
I know my doom must be despair, 
Thou wilt nor canst relieve me; 
But oh, Maria, hear my* prayer, 
For Pity’s sake, forgive me! 


The music of thy tongue I heard, 
Nor wist while it enslav’d me; 

I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear’d, 
Till fear no more had sav’d me: 


publish elsewhere in this edition, for the first time in its complete state. There 
he conjoins him with Alfred the Great of England and with Wallace, the im- 
mortal hero of Scotland.—G. G. 
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The unwary sailor thus, aghast, 
The wheeling torrent viewing, 
’Mid circling horrors yields at last 

To overwhelming ruin. 


[This finely expressed, but rather daring appeal in lyrical form 
to Mrs. Walter Riddell, was forwarded to George Thomson in April 
1793. No trace of that gentleman’s remarks concerning it appear 
in the Thomson correspondence; but it will be seen that Burns 
in November 1794 remodelled the song, and cancelled the version 
in the text. ig 

The following variations occur in the first version :-— 


1 Condemn’d to see my rival’s reign, 
While I in secret languish. 
2 Love’s veriest wretch, despairing, I 
Fain, fain my crime would cover, 
The unweeting groan the bursting sigh. 
8 hear one prayer.] 


oe 


BLYTHE HAE I BEEN ON YON HILL. 
(GEO. THOMSON’s COLL., 1799.) 


BLYTHE hae I been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me; 
Careless z/ka thought and free, every 
As the breeze flew o’er me; 
Now nae langer sport and play, 
Mirth or sang can please me; 
LESLEY is sae fair and coy, 
Care and anguish seize me. 


- Heavy, heavy is the task, 
Hopeless love declaring ; 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glow’r,* 
Sighing, dumb despairing ! 


* Can do nothing but stare.—J. H. 
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If she winna ease the ¢hraws throes 
In my bosom swelling, 

Underneath the grass-green sod, 
Soon maun be my. dwelling. must 


[The poet, in sending this to Thomson in June 1793, thus wrote: 
—‘‘ You know Fraser, the hautboy player in Edinburgh: he is here 
instructing a band of music for a fencible corps quartered in this 
county. Among many of his airs that please me, there is one 
well-known as a reel, by the name of ‘The Quaker’s Wife;’ and 


which I remember, a grand-aunt of mine used to sing by the name 


of ‘Liggeram Cosh, my bonie wee lass.’ Mr. Fraser plays it slow, 
and with an expression that quite charms me. I became such an 
enthusiast about it, that I made a song for it, which I here sub- 
join, and enclose Fraser’s set of the tune. I think the song is not 
in my worst manner.” 


LOGAN BRAKES. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Burns, in his letter to Thomson of 25th June 1793, says :-— 
‘‘Have you ever, my dear sir, felt your bosom ready to burst 
with indignation, on reading of, or seeing how, the mighty 
villains who divide kingdom against kingdom, desolate prov- 
inces, and lay nations waste, out of the wantoness of ambition, 
or often from still more ignoble passions? In a mood of this. 
kind to-day, I recollected the air of Logan Water, and it 
occurred to me that its querulous melody probably had its 
origin from the plaintive indignation of some swelling, suf- 
fering heart, fired at the tyrannic strides of some Public 
Destroyer, and overwhelmed with private distress—the conse- 
quence of a country’s ruin. 

If I have done anything at all like justice to my feelings, 
the following song, composed in three-quarters of an hour’s. 
lucubrations in my elbow-chair, ought to have some merit’’ :— 


O Locan, sweetly didst thou glide, 
That day I was my Willte’s bride, 


And years szz syne hae o’er us run, since then | 


Like Logan to the simmer sun: 


Pe adie 2 ag 


i 
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But now thy flowery banks appear 


Like drumte Winter, dark and drear, muddy 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, must foes 
Far, far frae me and Logan Jdraes. banks 


Again the merry month of May 

Has made our hills and vallies gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, | 
The bees hum round the breathing flowers; 
Blythe Morning lifts his rosy eye, — 

And Evening’s tears are tears 0’ joy: 

My soul, delightless a’ surveys, 

While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush ; 
Her faithfu’ mate will share her toil, 
Or wi’ his song her cares beguile ; 
But I wi’ my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 
Pass widow’d nights and joyless days, 
While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


O wae be to you, Men o’ State, 

That brethren rouse in deadly hate! 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 

The widow’s tear, the orphan’s cry ?* 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes ! 


[The reader who has carefully perused the above song with its 
prose introduction, will naturally be curious to know what George 


<a 


* Originally—Ye mindna, ’mid your cruel joys, 
The widow’s tears, the orphan’s cries. 
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Thomson said regarding it. Why! the closing verse of the song, 
which is the most valuable portion of it, made him tremble—not 
with indignation, but with fear, lest, in publishing the entire song, 
he (being a Government placeman himself) might be implicated 
in the seditious sentiments it seemed to indulge in! His remark 
speaks for itself—‘‘I thank you for your excellent song to Logan 
Water. Your apostrophe to statesmen is admirable ; but I am not 
sure if it is quite suitable to the supposed gentle character of the 
fair mourner who speaks it.” 

Thomson took good care to throw the risk of first publishing 
this seditious song upon Dr. Currie. At an after period, when 
charged with poltroonery and meanness in his transactions with 
Burns, he demanded great credit to himself for allowing some sixty 
songs, which Burns gratuitously supplied to him, to be published 
in 1800, for the benefit of the poet’s widow and family; but out 
of that sixty he had hasted to publish beforehand (for his own 
benefit), full forty, and ‘‘Logan Braes’’ he washed his hands clear 
of, until more than one edition of it had been given to the world 
by Currie. The closing couplet of the first stanza is part of a fine 
song by John Mayne on same subject, composed prior to this. } 

(The statement in the foregoing note shows Thomson to have 
been, not only one of the meanest of men, but also one of the 
most brazen-faced, and destitute of the slightest sense of gratitude 
or decorum. One would be glad if we could attribute his conduct 
to stupidity or poverty. But the coarse rudeness of his reply 
precludes any mitigating supposition.—J. H.) 


O WERE MY LOVE YON LILAC FAIR. 
Air—‘ Hughie Graham.” 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


O WERE my love yon Lilac fair, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the Spring, 
And I, a bird to shelter there, 

When wearied on my little wing! 
How I wad mourn when it was torn 

By Autumn wild, and Winter rude! 
But I wad sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d. 
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O gin my love were yon red rose, if 
That grows upon the castle wa’ ; 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonie breast to fa’ ! 
O there, beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the night; 
Seal’d on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d awa by Pheebus’ light ! scared 


[Only the first double-stanza of this production is by Burns. In 
June 1793 he forwarded the song to Thomson, asking him if he 
was acquainted with the closing eight lines, which had been pub- 
lished as an old fragment in Herd’s collection. } 


BONIE JEAN.—A BALLAD. 


To tts ain tune. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


‘THERE was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and market to be seen; 
When a’ our fairest maids were met, 
The fairest maid was bonie Jean. 


And ay she wrought her mammie’s wark, work 
And ay she sang sae mertrilie ; 

The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 


But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite’s nest; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 


Young Robie was the drawest lad, finest 
The flower and pride of a’ the glen; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and £yé, oxen cows 
And wanton zazgzes nine or ten. nags 
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He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the ¢vyste, went market 
He danc’d wi’ Jeanie on the down, market-green 
And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 
Her heart was ¢zu/, her peace was stowm /iost stolen 


As in the bosom of the stream, 
The moon-beam dwells at dewy e’en; 
So trembling, pure, was tender love 
Within the breast of Bonie Jean.* 


And now she works her mammie’s wark, 
And ay she sighs wi’ care and pain; 
Ye wist na what her ail might be, 
Or what wad make her weel again. 


But did na Jeanie’s heart loup light, leap 
And did na joy d&k in her e’e; glance 
As Robie tauld a tale o’ love: 
Ae e’enin on the lily lea? 


The sun was sinking in the west, 

The birds sang sweet in z/ka grove; every 
His cheek to hers he fondly laid, 

And whisper’d thus his tale o’ love: 


“OQ Jeanie fair, I lo’e thee dear; 
O canst thou think to fancy me, 
Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 
And learn to ¢enz the farms wi’ me ?’? take care of 


‘*At barn or dyre thou shalt na drudge, cow-stable 
Or naething else to trouble thee ;! 

But stray amang the heather-bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi’ me.”’ 


* This verse is wanting in early manuscripts. In the Thomson MS. the poet 
attaches a query to it thus: ‘Is this stanza not original?”’ 
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Now what could artless Jeanie do? 
She had nae will to say him na: 
At length she blush’d a sweet consent, 

And love was ay between them twa. 


[This much admired ballad was forwarded in a completed state 
to Thomson on 2nd July 1793. Mr. M‘Murdo and his family about 
that period had their residence in or near Dumfries, and Mr. 
Stephen Clarke, the musical editor of Johnson’s Museum, had 
been engaged to give music-lessons to his daughters, Miss Jean 
and Miss Philadelphia, or Phillis. ‘‘Many a merry squeeze,” 
accordingly, would the poet enjoy with his friend Clarke in the 
evenings at the Globe Tavern during that season. To Thomson he 
thus wrote along with the present song :—‘‘I have just finished the 
following ballad, and as I do think it in my best style I send it 
to you. You had the tune, with a verse or two of the song from 
me a while ago. Mr. Clarke, who wrote down the air from Mrs. 
Burns’s wood-note wild, is very fond of it, and has given it a celeb- 
rity by teaching it to some young ladies of fashion here. If you 
do not like the air enough to give it a place in your coliection, 
please return me the music. The song you may keep, as I remem- 
ber. it.’ 

It appears that Thomson urged some objections to the song, and 
the poet in reply wrote thus:—‘‘The phrase ‘mammie’s wark,’ 
universally among the peasantry signifies mother’s work: if you 
think this last better, you may adopt it. Your other objection to 
this song will vanish when you consider that I have not painted 
Miss M‘Murdo in the rank which she holds in life, but in the 
dress and character of a cottager; consequently the utmost sim- 
plicity of thought and expression was necessary.’’ On the following 
month, in sending Thomson the song, ‘‘Adown winding Nith I 
did wander,” the poet says:—‘‘Mr. Clarke begs you will give 
Miss Phillis a corner in your Book, as she is a particular Flame 
of his, and out of compliment to him I made the song. She is a 
Miss Phillis M‘Murdo, sister to the ‘Bonie Jean’ which I sent you 
some time ago.” 

We have learned nothing of the after fate of the heroine of 
this ballad, except that she married a Mr. Crawford. 


1 “Thy handsome foot thou shalt na set 
In barn or byre to trouble thee.’’] 


(Whatever Burns may have said, by way of compliment, about 
Miss Jean M‘Murdo’s inspiring the above song, we think any 
one who carefully reads it will see that his own Jean, and the 
remembrance of their courtship, was the real keynote of inspira- 


tion.—G. G.) 
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LINES ON JOHN M‘MURDO, ESO. 


(CUNNINGHAM, 1834.) 


BLEST be M‘Murdo to his latest day ! 

No envious cloud o’ercast his evening ray ; 
No wrinkle, furrow’d by the hand of care, 
Nor ever sorrow add one silver hair ! 

O may no son the father’s honor stain, 
Nor ever daughter give the mother pain! 


[The original inscription of these lines is said to have been on 
a pane of glass in the gentleman’s house which was, at that period, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Dumfries. Mrs. M‘Murdo was 
a daughter of Mr. Blair, who was Provost of Dumfries in 1790, 
1791, 1792. Her tombstone in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Dumfries, 
shews that she died on 19th April 1836, at the age of eighty- 
seven. Her sister was the wife of Col. De Peyster, to whom Burns 
addressed an Epistle in 1796. ) 

Some account of the M‘Murdo family is contained in our last 
note. ] 


EPITAPH ON A LAP-DOG. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 
Your heavy loss deplore ; 

Now, half extinct your powers of song, 
Sweet ‘‘Echo’’ is no more. 


Ye jarring, screeching things around, 
Scream your discordant joys ; 

Now, half your din of tuneless sound 
With ‘‘Echo”’ silent lies. 


[Mr. John Syme, of Ryedale, with whom the poet was in the 
closest terms of intimacy throughout the Dumfries period of his 
life, contributed a very lively account to Dr. Currie, of a tour 
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through Galloway that he had with Burns for a week or two com- 
mencing on 27th July 1793. Arriving at the house of Mr. Gordon 
of Kenmure in the evening, the excursionists were hospitably 
entertained there for three days. ‘‘Mrs. Gordon’s lap-dog cho 
was dead. She would have an epitaph for him. Several had been 
made. Burns was asked for one. This was setting Hercules to 
his distaff. He disliked the subject, but to please the lady, he 
would try.’”? The above is what he produced on the spot. ] 


EPIGRAMS AGAINST THE EARL OF 
GALLOWAY. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


‘‘From Gatehouse we went next day to Kirkcudbright, 
through a fine country. But I must tell you that Burns had 
got a pair of zemmy boots for the journey, which had got 
thoroughly wet, and then dried in such a manner that it was 
not possible to get them on again. The brawny poet tried 
force, and tore them to shreds. A whiffling vexation of this 
sort is more trying to the temper than a serious calamity. 
We were going to Saint Mary’s Isle, the seat of the Earl of 
Selkirk, and the forlorn Burns was discomfited at the thought 
of his ruined boots. A sick stomach and a head-ache lent 
their aid, and the man of verse was quite accablé. I attempted 
to reason with him. Mercy on us, how he did fume and rage! 
Nothing could re-instate him in temper. I tried various expe- 
dients, and at last hit on one that succeeded. I shewed him the 
House of Garlies, across the bay of Wigton. Against the Earl of 
Galloway, with whom he was offended, he expectorated his spleen, 
and regained a most agreeable temper. He was in a most epi- 
grammatic humor indeed !’’—/John Syme’s Narrative of the Tour. 


WHAT dost thou in that mansion fair? 
Flit, Galloway, and find 

Some narrow, dirty, dungeon cave, 
The picture of thy mind. 


No Stewart art thou, Galloway, 
The Stewarts all were brave ; 
Besides, the Stewarts were but fools, 
Not one of them a knave. 
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BRIGHT ran thy line, O Galloway, 
Thro’ many a far-famed sire ! 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 

And ended in a mire. 


On Mr. Syme suggesting that the Earl would resent such 
pasquinades, if made public. 


SPARE me thy vengeance, Galloway ! 
In ‘quiet let me live: 

I ask no kindness at thy hand, 
For thou hast none to give. 


[Chambers notices the foregoing string of spleen, in rather too 
serious a style, thus :—‘‘ These epigrams launched at this respecta- 
ble nobleman have no other effect than to make moderate-minded 
men lament their author’s own subordination of judgment to spleen.” 
The Harl died in 1806, and Chambers quotes the very favorable 
obituary notice of him given in a newspaper of the day, and philo- 
sophically adds :—‘“‘ For once let a friendly obituary notice be accepted 
in evidence: it was at least nearer the truth than Burns’s election 
lampoons and epigrams.’’] 


EPIGRAM ON THE LAIRD OF LAGGAN. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


‘‘He was in a most epigrammatic humor indeed! Having 
settled Lord Galloway, he afterwards fell on humbler game. 
There is one Morine whom he does not love. He had a passing 
blow at him.’’—/ohn Syme’s Narrative. 


WHEN Morine, deceas’d, to the Devil went down, 

"Twas nothing would serve him but Satan’s own 
crown ; 

‘“’Thy fool’s head,’? quoth Satan, ‘‘ that crown shall 
wear never, | 

I grant thou’rt as wicked, but not quite so clever.’’ 


ee ae 
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[This epigram Burns recorded in the Glenriddell volume now at 
Liverpool, with the name of its victim and locality filled in. 

In connection with the poet’s visit to the seat of the Earl of 
Selkirk, it is stated by Cunningham, that at one of the meals 
there, Burns was asked to say Grace, and he delivered what is 
usually styled ‘‘The Selkirk Grace.” 


SoME folk hae meat that canna eat, 
And some can eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
So let the Lord be thanket !] 


SONG—PHILLIS THE FAIR. 
Tune—‘‘ Robin Adair.”’ 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


WHILE larks, with little wing, fann’d the pure air, 
Tasting the breathing Spring, forth I did fare: 
Gay the sun’s golden eye 
Peep’d o’er the mountains high ; 
Such thy morn! did I cry, Phillis the fair. 


In each bird’s careless song, glad I did share; 
While yon wild-flow’rs among, chance led me there! 
Sweet to the op’ning day, 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray ; 
Such thy bloom! did I say, Phillis the fair. 


Down in a shady walk, doves cooing were ; 
Mark’d I the cruel hawk caught in a snare: 
So kind may fortune be, 
Such make his destiny, 
He who would injure thee, Phillis the fair. 


e 


[In sending the above to Thomson, the poet says:—‘‘ Here I 
have tried Robin Adair, and you will probably think, with little 
success; but it is such a d——d cramp, out-of-the-way measure, 
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that I despair of doing anything better to it. ...So much for 
namby-pamby. I may after all, try my hand on it in Scots verse; 
there I always find myself more at home.”’ 

The reader will perceive that the subject of the above was Miss 
Phillis M‘Murdo, and that Stephen Clarke was the supposed 
singer. ] 


SONG—HAD I A CAVE. 
Tune—‘‘ Robin Adair.’’ 
(G. THOMSON’S COLL,., 1799.) 


‘That crinkum-crankum tune Robin Adair, has run so in 
my head, and I succeeded so ill in my last attempt, that I 
have ventured, in this morning’s walk, one essay more. You, 
my dear sir, will remember an unfortunate part of our worthy 
friend Cunningham’s story, which happened about three years 
ago. That struck my fancy, and I endeavored to do the idea 
justice, as follows :— 


HAD I a cave on some wild distant shore, 
Where the winds howl to the wave’s dashing roar; 
There would I weep my woes, 
There seek my lost repose, 
Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne’er to wake more ! 


Falsest of womankind, can’st thou declare 
All thy fond, plighted vows fleeting as air! 
To thy new lover hie, 
Laugh o’er thy perjury ; 
Then in thy bosom try 
What peace is there ! 


[The poet’s lyric success never went beyond this grand result, 
apparently reached with so little effort—not in Scots verse, but 
pure English. It came to Thomson almost directly on the back 
of the trifling song penned for the Music Master of the fair Phillis. _ 
In the note to the song ‘“‘She’s Fair and She’s Fause,’”’ Vol. 
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III, p. 45, a protnise was given to return to the subject-matter of 
the song there commented on, when that which forms the pres- 
ent text was reached. Alexander Cunningham tried the effect of 
the poet’s ‘‘last great antihectic,’ by entering into the martriage- 
state on roth April 1792. We believe the lady he selected was in 
every respect worthy of his love and esteem ; nevertheless it is cer- 
tain that down to the close of his life, he never ceased to feel 
the effects of the hopeless cut which he experienced on reading 
the marriage intimation quoted by us at page 45, Vol. III., dated 
13th January 1789. 

Such was the strength of Cunningham’s craze for the object of 
his blighted love that, long after she had jilted him, and long 
after he had applied the remedy above referred to, he was observed 
on many an evening stealthily to traverse for hours the opposite 
side of Princes Street where she resided, in order that he might 
catch a glimpse of her person. He would pause now and again 
opposite her windows, and seem gratified even with a passing 
glance of her shadow cast on the white screen by the light within 
—then he would burst into tears, and wend his way slowly home 
by the most lonely path, absorbed in morbid contemplation. He 
survived till 27th January 1812. 

In 1838, Robert Chambers thus wrote regarding the widow of Dr. 
Dewar :—‘‘ One evening, a very few years ago, a friend of mine, 
visiting a musical family who resided in Princes Street nearly 
opposite St. John’s Chapel, chanced to request one of the young 
ladies to sing ‘Had I a cave,’ &c. She was about to comply, 
when it was recollected that the heroine of the lyric lived in the 
flat below, an aged widow, who might overhear it. For that reason 
the intention of singing the song was laid aside.’’] 


SONG—BY ALLAN STREAM. 
(Gro. THOMSON’S COLL., 1799.) 


By Allan stream I chanc’d to rove, 
While Phebus sank beyond Benledi ; 
The winds were whispering thro’ the groye, 
The yellow corn was waving ready : 
I listen’d to a lover’s sang, 
An’ thought on youthfu’ pleasures mony ; 
And ay the wild-wood echoes rang— 
* O,\ dearly, do; I lo’e, thee, Annie [”” 
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‘‘O, happy be the woodbine bower, 

Nae nightly dog/e make it ecerze, goblin dismal 
Nor ever sorrow stain the hour, 

The place and time I met my Dearie! 
Her head upon my throbbing breast, 

She, sinking, said, ‘I’m thine for ever!’ 
While mony a kiss the seal imprest— 

The sacred vow we ne’er should sever.’’ 


The haunt o’ Spring’s the primrose-brae, 

The Summer joys the flocks to follow ; 
How cheery thro’ her short’ning day, 

Is Autumn in her weeds o’ yellow; 
But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in speechless pleasure ? 
Or thro’ each nerve the rapture dart, 

Like meeting her, our bosom’s treasure? 


[‘‘ Autumn is my propitious season, I make more verses in it than 
in all the year else. God bless you!’’—so wrote the exulting poet 
when he forwarded the above song to Thomson. August 19th was 
‘the date of the letter which enclosed it. He had performed the 
Galloway Tour—had met with Clarke at the Globe, where he dis- 
covered that “the Georgium Sidus was out of tune.’? He had 
sent Thomson a song ‘“‘ Let me in this ae nicht,’’? which we shall 
not trouble the reader with. He had composed and forwarded 
“Phillis the fair’’—followed quickly by the immortal ‘Had I a 
cave.”’ Then he sent the song in the text; to be followed by 
“Whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad!’’—by ‘‘ Phillis the Queen 
of the Fair’’—after which, by the songs, ‘‘Come let me take thee 
to. my breast’’—and ‘‘Meet me on the Warlock Knowe,’’—yet 
all the while performing his daily Excise routine thoroughly. 
What a month of August indeed! A fitting prelude to ‘‘Bruce’s 
March to Bannockburn”? with which he opened September. 

But what of the song in the text? Through some cause or 
other, it never became popular; and yet Burns was much pleased 
with it. ‘Bravo! say I, it is a good song.’? Such were his words 
to Thomson in communicating it. When did our poet ever excel 
its closing verse? It will be perceived that in the middle portion 
of the song, commencing with the last line of stanza first, it is. 
not the poet who speaks; but the ‘‘lover’? whom he overheard. ] 
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WHISTLE AND I’LL COME TO YOU, MY LAD. 


(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL,., 1799.) 


Chorus.—O WHISTLE an’ Ill come to you, my lad, 
O whistle an’ [ll come to you, my lad, 
Tho’ father an’ mother an’ a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle an’ Ill come to ye, my lad.! 


But warily ¢en¢t when ye come to court me, take care 
And come nae unless the back-yett be a-jee, gate ajar 
Syne up the back-style, and let naebody see, then 
And come as ye were na comin to me, 
And come as ye were na comin to me. 

O whistle and I'll come, &c. 


At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye car’d na’ a flie; 
But steal me a db&nk o’ your bonie black e’e, glance 
Yet look as ye were na lookin to me, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin to me. 

O whistle an’ I’ll come, &c. 


Ay vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whyles ye may lightly my beauty a-wee ;* 
But court na anither tho’ jokin ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, _ beguile 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 

O whistle an’ Til come, &c. 


[A skeleton-sketch of this unique song was provided by Burns 
for Johnson’s second vol. in the winter of 1787-88; which was 
not printed in its place, because it is all included in the present 
version. In sending it to Thomson (August 1793) he thus wrote: 


* And sometimes affect to make light of my beauty a little.—J. H. 
IV. L 
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—‘‘Yesterday I set the following verses to this air, which I much 
admire. Urbani, whom I met with here, begged them of me, as 
_he also admired the air; but as I understand he looks with an 
evil eye on your Work, I did not choose to comply.” 

That this song was inspired by the charms of Jean Lorimer (late 
“Mrs. Whelpdale’’) cannot admit of a doubt. 

The only variations are in the chorus, thus :— 


10 whistle and I’ll come to ye, my jo, 
O whistle and I’ll come to ye, my jo, 
Tho’ father and mother an’ a’ should say no, 
Thy Jeanie will venture wi’ ye, my jo.] 


PHILLIS THE QUEEN O’ THE FAIR. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Another favorite air of mine is ‘‘The muckin o’ Geordie’s 
Byre.’’ When sung slow with expression, I wish that it had 
better poetry. That I have endeavored to supply as follows :— 


ADOWN winding Nith I did wander, 

To mark the sweet flowers as they spring ; 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, 

Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 


Chorus. —Awa’ wi’ your Belles and your Beauties, 
They never wi’ her can compare, 
Whaever hae met wi’ my Phillis, 
Has met wi’ the queen o’ the Fair. 


The Daisy amus’d my fond fancy, 
So artless, so simple, so wild ; 
Thou emblem, said I, 0’ my Phillis— 
For she is Simplicity’s child. 
Awa’ wi’ your Belles, &c. 


The Rose-bud’s the blush o’ my charmer, 
Her sweet balmy lip when ’tis prest° 
How fair and how pure is the Lily! 
But fairer and purer her breast. 
Awa’ wi’ your Belles, &c. 


~ 
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Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbor, 
They ne’er wi’? my Phillis can vie: 
Her breath is the breath of the woodbine, 
Its dew-drop o’ diamond her eye. 
Awa’ wi’ your Belles, &c. 


Her voice is the song o’ the morning, 

That wakes thro’ the green-spreading grove, 
When Phebus peeps over the mountains, 

On music, and pleasure, and love. 

- Awa’ wi’ your Belles, &c. 


But, Beauty, how frail and how fleeting ! 
The bloom of a fine summer’s day ; 
While Worth in the mind o’ my Phillis, 
Will flourish without a decay. 
Awa’ wi’ your Belles, &c. 


[The reader will understand that Miss Philadelphia M‘Murdo 
was the subject of this elegant song, produced to gratify Mr. 
Stephen Clarke the musician, who at this time would be a widower ; 
for at his death on 6th August 1797, his son, William Clarke was 
appointed his successor, as organist of the Episcopal Chapel in the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, and he also harmonized the airs in the 
sixth volume of the W/useum. William Clarke died in 1820. 

The following additional stanza is in the original MS. introduced 
as verse third, but scored out as superfluous, or not equal in 
quality to the others :-— 


‘“‘The Primrose is o’er for the season, 
But mark where the Violet is blown; 
How modest it peeps from the covert, 
So Modesty sure is her own.’’] 
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COME, LET ME TAKE THEE TO MY BREAST. 


(GEO. THOMSON’S COLL., 1799.) 


That tune, ‘‘Cauld Kail’’ is such a favorite of yours that I 
once more roved out yester evening for a gloamin-shot* at the 
Muses: when the Muse that presides o’er the shores of Nith, 
or rather, my old inspiring, dearest nymph, Coila, whispered 
me the following :— 


ComE, let me take thee to my breast, 
And pledge we ne’er shall sunder ; 
And I shall spurn, as vilest dust, 
The world’s wealth and grandeur : 
And do I hear my Jeanie own 
That equal transports move her? 
I ask for dearest life alone, 
That I may live to love her. 


Thus, in my arms, wi’ a’ her charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure ; 

Ill seek nae mair o’ Heav’n to share, 
Than sic a moment’s pleasure : 

And by thy e’en sae bonie blue, 
I swear I’m thine for ever ! 

And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never. 


[The reader will find, on looking to page 24, Vol. I., that the 
closing eight lines form part of one of the poet’s earliest produc- 
tions—the song called ‘‘Peggy Alison.’ In his letter of 28th 
August 1793, Burns admits that fact to Thomson in these words: 
‘“The last stanza of this song I send you, is the very words that 
Coila taught me many years ago; so I more than suspect she has 
followed me hither, or at least makes me occasional visits.” 


* Gloamin—twilight. A beautiful Saxon word which ought to be adopted in 
England. A “gloamin-shot,’’ a twilight interview with.—Curree. 
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The real inspirer of the revived song, with additions, was Jean 
Lorimer. Thomson would not gratify the poet by setting the 
former song which Burns had penned in her celebration, to the 
tune of ‘‘Cauld Kail.’”’ He arranged that song to the air “I had 
a horse;’’ and as the poet had vowed to have a song to ‘“Cauld 
Kail”’ dedicated to Jean Lorimer, he produced the one in the text. 
Thomson thwarted the bard again, by setting these verses to the 
far inferior Irish air, ‘‘ Alley Croker;’’ but Burns did not live to 
be made aware of that instance of his correspondent’s perversity. 

Some of our readers may be disposed to conjecture that Mrs. 
Burns was the ‘“‘Jeanie”’ of this song, as well as of ‘‘ Poortith cauld,”’ 
and of ‘‘ Whistle and I’ll come to you;’’ but the references to the 
blue eyes of the charmer, prove that he did not in these effusions 
sing of his black-eyed spouse. 


‘‘ Her een sae bonie blue betray 
How she repays my passion.’’] 


DAINTY DAVIE. 
(GEo. THOMSON’S COLL., 1799.) 


Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers ; 
And now comes in the happy hours, 

To wander wi’ my Davie. 


Chorus.—Meet me on the warlock knowe,* 
Dainty Davie, Dainty Davie ; 
There I'll spend the day wi’ you, 
My ain dear Dainty Davie. 


The crystal waters round us fa’, 
The merry birds are lovers a’, 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A wandering wi’ my Davie. 
Meet tne on, &c. 


* A warlock is a male witch. A warlock knowe is a knoll or height haunted 
by such beings.—J. H. 
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As purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then thro’ the dews I will repair, 
To meet my faithfu’ Davie. 
Meet me on, &c. 


When day, expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws o’ Nature’s rest, 

I flee to his arms I loe the best, 
And that’s my ain dear Davie. 


ROBERT BRUCE’S MARCH TO BANNOCK- 
BURN. 


To its ain Tune. 
(GEo. THOMSON’S COLL., 1799.) 


‘‘Independently of my enthusiasm as a Scotsman, I have 
rarely met with anything in history which interests my feel- 
ings as a man, equal with the story of Bannockburn. On the 
one hand, a cruel, but able usurper, leading on the finest army 
in Europe, to extinguish the last spark of freedom among a 
greatly-daring and greatly-injured people; on the other hand, 
the desperate relics of a gallant nation devoting themselves to 
rescue their bleeding country or perish with her. Liberty! 
thou art a prize truly and indeed invaluable, for never canst 
thou be too dearly bought !’—Burns to Lord Buchan, 12th Jan. 


1794. 


Scots, wha hae wi’ WALLACE bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to Victorie ! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour ; 
See approach proud Epwarp’s power— 
Chains and Slaverie! 
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Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a Slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
Wha, for Scotland’s King and Law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
FREE-MAN stand, or FREE-MAN fa’, 
Let him on wi’? me!’ 


By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 
By your Sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free! 
Lay the proud Usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
LIBERTY’S in every blow !|— 

Let us Do—or Die!!! 


So may God ever defend the cause of Truth and 
Liberty, as He did that day! Amen!—R2&. ZB. 


This appears to have been posted to Thomson on Ist Sep. 1793. 
(See Thomson Correspondence. ) 

The above version is from a copy of the original Ode now in 
the possession of Lord Dalhousie. Suffice it to say, that with excep- 
tion of the first copy of the Ode now in possession of Lord Dal- 
housie, from which our text is printed, there is not in the world a 
single transcript of this Adddress, in the author’s holograph as 
originally composed, and now world-approved. Many copies of the 
Ode in the Bard’s handwriting still exist; but with this exception, 
and that to be immediately stated, they are all of the Thomson- 
breed, murdered through every fourth line being sprawled out to 
fit the paltry tune, ‘‘ Lewie Gordon.’? We have only one variation 
to record, viz., in the closing line of the second double-stanza— 
1“Tet him follow me,” instead of as in the text, oz wi’? me— 
the latter a great improvement afterwards hit on in course of 
revisal. : 

We have now to introduce to our readers’ notice a still rarer 
relic. Frederick Locker, Esq., author of ‘“‘ London Lyrics,” &c., is 
in possession of our poet’s first draft of this famous ode, undoubtedly 
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penned on 31st August 1793, immediately after the ‘evening walk ” 
above referred to. As might be expected, that MS. shews several 
readings which he was enabled marvellously to improve after enjoy- 
ing the refreshment of balmy sleep—Nature’s ‘‘sweet restorer.” 
Mr. Locker, after a keen competition, purchased this interesting 
relic at the Pickering sale of Burns’s manuscripts in 1861. The 


following is a verbatim copy of the heroic effusion from that gen- 
tleman’s MS. :— 


ROBERT BRUCE’S MARCH TO BANNOCK- 
BURN. 


Tune—‘‘ Hey, tutti taitie.’’ 


Scots, wha hae wi’? WALLACE bled, 
Scots, wham Bruck has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to Victorie. 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See approach proud Edward’s power; 

Sharply maun we bide the stoure— 
Hither they, or we. 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flie! 


Wha for Scotland’s Kine, and Law, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or Free-man fa’, 
Let him follow me! 


Do you hear your children cry— 
‘Were we born in chains to lie?”? 
No! Come Death, or Liberty ! 

Yes, they shall be free! 
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Lay the proud Usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 

| Let us: Do—or Die!!! 


For variations see The Burns and Thomson Correspondence, 
page 225, Vol. V. Also see music, same page. 


BEHOLD THE HOUR, THE BOAT ARRIVE. 


Verston Second. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


BEHOLD the hour, the boat arrive; 
Thou goest, the darling of my heart; 
Sever’d from thee, can I survive, 
But Fate has will’d and we must part. 
Til often greet the surging swell, 
Yon distant Isle will often hail: 
‘“Fen here I took the last farewell ; 
There, latest mark’d her vanish’d sail.’ 


Along the solitary shore, 

While flitting sea-fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

I'll westward turn my wistful eye: 
‘‘Happy, thou Indian grove,’’ I'll say, 

‘‘ Where now my Nancy’s path may be! 
While thro’ thy sweets she loves to stray, 

O tell me, does she muse on me!” 


[This is a somewhat altered version of the song (given at p. 93, 
Vol. III.,) which the poet enclosed to Clarinda on 27th December 
1791. He forwarded it to Thomson before the close of September 
1793, with these observations :—‘‘The following song I have com- 
posed for Ovan Gaol, the Highland air that you tell me in your 
last you have resolved to give a place in your Book.” 
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DOWN THE BURN, DAVIE. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


As down the burn they took their way, 
And thro’ the flowery dale ; 

His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was ay the tale: 

With ‘‘ Mary when shall we return, 
Sic pleasure to renew ?”’ 

Quoth Mary—‘‘ Love, I like the burn, 
And ay shall follow you.”’ 


[This was forwarded to Thomson in September 1793, as a closing 
double stanza to supersede some rather indelicate verses of a well- 
known old song by Robert Crawford. The lines in the text 
appeared in Thomson’s third volume, 1802, in connection with 
Crawford’s song; but Burns’s alteration was subsequently with- 
drawn to make way for two very puerile double stanzas by Thom- 
son himself, who considered that our bard “‘did not bring the song 
to the desirable conclusion here given to it.’’ 

For the delectation of the reader, we append Thomson’s im- 
provement on Burns. 


‘‘As down the burn they took their way, he told his tender tale, 
Where all the opening sweets of May adorn’d the flowery dale. 
‘Not May in all her maiden pride is half sae sweet as thee; 
O say thow’lt be my ain dear bride? thou’rt a’ the warld to me!’ 


‘Tho’ Sandy ca’s me sweet and fair, and boasts his sheep and kine; 

In vain he seeks me late and air, my heart is only thine!’ 

‘Oh! rapturons sounds! my first, best Love, come take my plighted hand; 
My faith and troth I'll fondly prove, in Wedlock’s holy band.’” 


But when we examine the music published by Thomson to these 
words as the venerable old air, ‘Down the Burn, Davie,’ which 
popular tradition had assigned to David Rizzio, we find he has 
botched the tune so that none can recognize it. The old-fashioned 
people about Edinburgh point out the very ‘‘ Burn’ in a sequestered 
dell near ‘‘ Little France,’’ in the vicinity of Craigmillar Castle, as 
that which Queen Mary directed her ‘‘Davie-love’’ to go down 
and she would follow. | 
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We present the old air with a little modification to improve the 
flow of the melody. 
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Now Davie did each lad surpass that dwelt on yon burnside, 
And Mary was the sweetest lass, just meet to be a bride, 

At gloamin-tide their hearts were glad, as Mary sang wi’ glee :— 
Gang doun the Burn, dear Davie, love, and I shall follow thee, 
Gang doun the Burn, dear Davie, love, and I shall follow thee. 


As doun the Burn they took their way, and thro’ the flowery dale, 
His cheek to. hers he aft did lay, and love was ay the tale; 

Sweet Mary, fond as turtle-dove, thus whisper’d bonilie :— 

Gang whar ye like, dear Davie, love, I ay shall follow thee, 

Gang whar ye like, dear Davie, love, I ay shall follow thee.} 


THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. 


Tune— Fee him, father, fee him.” 


(GEo. THOMSON’S COLL, 1799.) 


TuHovu hast left me ever, Jamie, 


Thou hast 


left me ever ; 


Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever ; 
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Aften hast thou vow’d that Death 
Only should us sever ; 

Now thou’st left thy lass for ay— 
I maun see thee never, Jamie, 
Til see thee never. 


Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken ; 
Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken ; 
Thou canst love another 7o, sweetheart 
While my heart is breaking ; 
Soon my weary e’en I’ll close, 
Never mair to waken, Jamie, 
Never mair to waken ! 


[This song was forwarded to Thomson in September 1793, with 
these observations :—‘‘I enclose you Fraser’s set of this tune. When 
he plays it slow, in fact he makes it the language of despair.* I 
shall here give you two stanzas in that style, merely to try if it 
will be any improvement. Were it possible, in singing, to give it 
half the pathos which Fraser gives it in playing, it would make an 
admirably pathetic song. I do not give these verses for any merit 
they have. I composed them at the time in which ‘Patie Allan’s 
mother died—ithat was about the back o midnight,’ and by the 
lee-side of a bowl of punch, which had overset every mortal in 
company except the kautbozts and the Muse.” 

Chambers has rather a strange note to this song. He says “‘It 
is surprising that Burns should have thought it necessary to substi- 
tute new verses for the old song to this air, which is one of the 
most exquisite effusions of genuine natural sentiment in the whole 
range of Scottish lyrical poetry. Its merit is now fully appreciated, 
while Burns’s substitute song is scarcely ever sung.’”’ We fully admit 
the merits of ‘‘Fee him, father, fee him,’’ with its strange mixture 
of the comic and the pathetic; but we appreciate Burns’s tender 
lines, as more fully expressing the despairing wail of the melody 


* “T well recollect, about the year 1824, hearing Fraser play the air on his 
benefit night, in the Edinburgh Theatre, ‘in the manner in which he had 
played it to Burns.’ It was listened to with breathless attention, as if the house 


had felt it to be a medium of communion with the spirit of the departed bard.” 
—Chambers, 1852. 
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when played as Burns describes. John Wilson used to sing Burns’s 
words with the most thrilling effect. 

Another example of the perversity of George Thomson’s nature 
is displayed in connection with this song. He discarded the melody 
attached to it by Burns, and adopted instead of it a mongrel air 
known as ‘“‘My boy, Tammy ;’”’ but in order to achieve this, he had 
to alter the words of the text thus :— 


‘‘Thou hast left me ever, Tam, 
Thou hast me forsaken, Tam, 
Never mair to waken, Tam,’’ &c.] 


WHERE ARE THE JOYS I HAE MET? 


Tune—‘'Saw ye my father.” 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


Where are the joys I hae met in the morning, 
That danc’d to the lark’s early sang? 

Where is the peace that awaited my wand’ring, 
At e’ening the wild-woods amang? 


Nae mair a winding the course o’ yon river, 
And marking sweet flowrets sae fair, 

Nae mair I trace the light footsteps o’ Pleasure, 
But Sorrow and sad-sighing care. 


Is it that Summer’s forsaken our vallies, 
And grim, surly Winter is near? 

No, no, the bees humming round the gay roses 
-Proclaim it the pride o’ the year. 


Fain wad I hide what I fear to discover, 
Yet lang, lang, too well hae I known ; 
A’ that has caused the wreck in my bosom, 

Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 
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Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 
Not Hope dare a comfort bestow : 

Come then, enamor’d and fond of my anguish, 
Enjoyment I’ll seek in my woe. 


[The “Jenny” of this song is simply the artist’s favorite model, 
placed with her face in shadow. The words of the old ballad, 
‘“Saw ye my father,’? are very poetical, although the subject is 
somewhat objectionable; and accordingly these verses of Burns 
have not had the effect of banishing from ‘‘ Love’s shining circle,” 
the ‘‘Bonie Grey Cock’’—another title by which the ballad is 
known. The melody is very exquisite. ] 


DELUDED SWAIN, THE PLEASURE. 
Tune—‘‘ The Collier’s Dochter.”’ 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


DELUDED swain, the pleasure 
The fickle Fair can give thee, | 
Is but a fairy treasure, 
Thy hopes will soon deceive thee: 
The billows on the ocean, 
The breezes idly roaming, 
The cloud’s uncertain motion, 
They are but types of Woman. 


O art thou not asham’d 
To doat upon a feature? 
If Man thou wouldst be nam’d, 
Despise the silly creature. 
Go, find an honest fellow, 
Good claret set before thee, 
Hold on till thou art mellow, 
And then to bed in glory! 


[This clever Bacchanal, furnished to Thomson in September 1793, 
is merely an improvement on an old English song. Burns seems 
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to have had an extensive library of old-fashioned collections of 
songs; from which he supplied or suggested to Thomson English 
words to fit his Scots melodies. ] 


THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR. 
- Tune—“ The Quaker’s Wife.” 


(GEO. THOMSON’s COLL, 1799.) 


THINE am I, my faithful Fair, 
Thine my lovely Nancy ; 

Ev’ry pulse along my veins, 
Ev’ry roving fancy. 

To thy bosom lay my heart, 
There to throb and languish ; 
Tho’ despair had wrung its core, 
That would heal its anguish. 


Take away those rosy lips, 
Rich with balmy treasure, 
Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleasure ! 
What is life when wanting Love? 
Night without a morning: 
Love’s the cloudless summer sun, 
Nature gay adorning. 


{There is not the slightest evidence that this very successful love- 
song was composed prior to October 1793, when the poet sent it 
to Thomson as English words, to follow his other song to the 
same air, ‘‘ Blythe hae I been on yon hill.” The name “ Nancy” 
suggests that recollections of ‘‘ Clarinda’? may have prompted the 
song. We incline to believe with Mr. M‘Lehose, grandson of 
Clarinda, and author of the Clarinda correspondence, and with 
Robert Chambers, that Clarinda was in the poet’s mind when he 
composed the above song. In August 1795, Burns proposed to 
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Thomson some alterations upon the song in the text with a view 
to give Jean Lorimer the benefit of it, thus :— 


“Thine am I, my Chloris fair, well thou may’st discover ; 
Ev’ry pulse along my veins tells the ardent lover. 


If you neglect the alteration, I call on all the Nine, conjunctly and severally, 
to anathematise you !’’] 


ON MRS. RIDDELL’S BIRTHDAY, 


4TH NOVEMBER 1793. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


OLD WINTER, with his frosty beard, 
Thus once to Jove his prayer preferred : 

‘“ What have I done of all the year, 

To bear this hated doom severe ? 

My cheerless suns no pleasure know ; 
Night’s horrid car drags dreary slow ; 

My dismal months no joys are crowning, — 
But spleeny English hanging, drowning. 


‘‘ Now Jove, for once be mighty civil, 

To counterbalance all this evil ; 

Give me, and I’ve no more to say, 

Give me Maria’s natal day ! 

That brilliant gift shall so enrich me, 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, cannot match me.” 
‘‘Tis done!’ says Jove; so ends my story, 
And Winter once rejoiced in glory. 


[The poet’s intimacy with this very sprightly and fascinating 
correspondent had now reached its climax. Her husband as we 
learn from one of Burns’s letters to Thomson (July 1793) had been 
absent almost all summer in the West Indies, looking after his 
affairs there. He returned before the close of the year, and 
- gome disturbance occurred in his house at Christmas, which caused 
a quarrel between Burns and the Riddell family, that was never 
thoroughly cemented into friendship again.] 
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